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INTRODUCTION: THE FRAME OF REFERENCE OF 
THE MONOGRAPH 


Leopold Bellak 
Department of Psychiatry, City Hospital at Elmhurst, New York, N. Y. 


Each field of science probably passes through more or less well-defined phases 
of development. In psychoanalysis the great pioneering has been done by 
Freud and the early generations of students. Now, this one genius and his 
collaborators having laid the foundations, an era of methodological refinement 
should follow. It is necessary to redefine the hypotheses, test limits, validate, 
reformulate, and by such methods again to extend the clinical and theoretical 
horizon. 

Freud himself was aware that concepts are nothing but approximations of 
the truth and that a gradual and continued development of hypotheses is 
necessary. In 1915, in the opening paragraphs of his paper /nstincts and Their 
Vicissitudes,' he discusses the formulation of models of thought very lucidly: 
“It is only after more searching investigation of the field in question that we 
are able to formulate with increasing clarity the scientific concepts underlying 
it and progressively so modify these concepts that they become widely ap- 
plicable and, at the same time, consistent logically. Then, indeed, it may be 
lime to immure them in definition.” 

Now, more than forty years after these words were written, psychoanalysis 
has as yet spent little time considering its concepts in the orderly, systematic, 
and experimental way of science. Unfortunately, such an approach has not 
infrequently, been quite strongly, unnecessarily, and incorrectly considered 
antithetical to psychoanalysis and barred from its forum. 

Of course, one could wait longer before attempting to put the house in order, 
but clinical and theoretical psychoanalysis seem to have advanced to a point 
where an orderly statement of hypotheses as well as some attempt to arrive at 
an increasingly better definition of our concepts (and, wherever possible, ex- 
perimental exploration of constructs and of the process of psychoanalysis) are 
mandatory. ‘Too many round-table discussions terminate in frustration be- 
cause semantic confusion does not even enable the participants to agree precisely 
on what they are discussing. Furthermore, clinical psychoanalysis is still 
taught with little reference to general principles, and preceptorship still takes 
the place of systematic teaching. 

One of the reasons for this difficulty is doubtless the fact that psychoanalysts 
are predominantly applied scientists, professionals, or therapists and, as such, 
sometimes ambivalent in their attitudes toward theory. Also, neither 
medical-school training nor postgraduate training in psychiatry or psycho- 
analysis provides any schooling in scientific method, concept formation, or 
other rigors of thought taught to graduate students of other sciences. On the 
other hand, clinicians generally, and psychoanalysts particularly, have good 
reason to be wary, at times, of the academic approach. Among theoreticians 
there are those ambitious ones who prefer to be so far removed from life that 
they choose to study problems with a telescope; there are also those so very 
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precise that they consider any exploration coarse if not restricted to the con- 
fines of an ultramicroscope. 

I recommend the type of theoretical approach that uses a “magnifying 
glass”: interested primarily in problems but one step removed from what one 
can see with the naked clinical eye; the approach, of course, being in keeping 
with and in steady interchange with daily experience. 

The relationship between the clinician and the academic theoretician can 
best be illustrated by the story of the two people who decide to learn how to 
swim: the first jumps into deep water and, almost drowning, flails about 
desperately, trying to stay afloat. The other takes lessons on land from the 
best of teachers and perfects details of his technique for years, but never gets 
into the water at all. 

Psychoanalysts are also justifiably wary of innovators. Too often an entire 
structure is discarded by people who have indeed a valuable brick or two to 
offer but mistake it for a whole housing project. I believe it only parsimonious 
never to discard a theory until it has been thoroughly tested and all its pos- 
sibilities exhausted. 

Tt seems to me that Freudian psychoanalytic theory, to date, still supplies 
the most internally consistent and most comprehensive theory of personality 
and has predicated upon it the most effective therapy. The hypotheses of 
psychoanalysis are poorly defined and poorly integrated, but they are probably 
largely verifiable, and they are useful in their ability to help understand, 
predict, and control behavior, therapeutically and otherwise. 

Tn short, the application of the scientific method of inquiry to psychoanalysis 
is possible and necessary. It is evident that such a method is but a vantage 
point, not an ideology, and neither a cure-all nor an end in itself. A 
steady interchange of data from clinical, empirical work with theoretical, 
methodologically refined viewpoints is necessary in any science. 

It is my hope that the papers arrayed for this monograph and for the con- 
ference upon which it is based will help examine critically some of the basic 
concepts of psychoanalysis and, wherever necessary, recast them in a form 
that will make them still more useful for practice and theory. 

We all have reason to be grateful to The New Vork Academy of Sciences 
for being ready and willing to provide a forum for psychoanalysis. I consider 
it most important that the auspices of such a "supradenominational" scien- 
tific organization were free of the constraint that develops quite naturally 
within any given professional society or any special school of thought. 

I profoundly regret that certain problems of transcription and the stringent 
limitations of both time and space made it impossible to include much valuable 
discussion contributed by many speakers at the conference on which this 


monograph is based. 1 thank all participants for the scholarly spirit of their 
cooperation. 
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An Attempt at the Systematic Restatement of the Libido Theory 


I. A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF SOME ASPECTS OF THE LIBIDO 
THEORY: THE CONCEPTS OF LIBIDINAL ZONES, AIMS, 
AND MODES OF GRATIFICATION 


By Thomas S 
Department of Psychiatry, State University of New York, 
Upstate Medical Center, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Introduction 


The purpose of this publication is to re-examine the fundamental theoretical 
building blocks of the scientific structure of psychoanalysis. It was logical, 
indeed inevitable, to choose the libido theory as the starting point. Accord- 
ingly, the first section of this monograph is devoted to this subject. It was 
decided, moreover, to divide the libido theory into three parts, so that attention 
could be focused on one or another aspect of it. This division was based on the 
categories that Freud himself used in his presentation of this subject. My 
task is to begin this re-examination of the theory by addressing myself princi- 
pally to the notions of libidinal zones, aims, and modes of gratification. Alfred 
H. Stanton discusses object choices, and Eugene Pumpian-Mindlin considers 
the energetic-economic aspects of the libido theory. I assume that there is 
general agreement among the contributors that such a division, while perhaps 
unavoidable for purposes of organization of the presentation and discussion of 
the material, is artificial, resulting in the disjointing of interlocking parts. 
While I shall not dwell on this difficulty, I mention it in advance, because I 
shall, at times, unavoidably trespass on the subject areas of my colleagues. 

In attempting a thoroughgoing re-examination of the libido theory it seemed 
to me that I could do no better than to concentrate on Freud’s Three Essays on 
the Theory of Sexuality (Freud, 1905). In this work, which he revised five 
times, Freud presented a complete exposition of his theory of the libido. My 
presentation, which will rest almost exclusively on the Three Essays, will in 
effect consist of a critical examination of that book. My plan is to begin 
with some of Freud’s basic definitions, and then to inquire into the epistemo- 
logical nature of his theory. I suggest that we ask such questions as these: 
What kind of a theory is Freud’s libido theory? What are the observations 
upon which it rests and which it purports to “explain”? What are the logical 
and socio-historical antecedents or bases of its theoretical constructs? Why 
were they chosen? What are some of the models after which the libido-theo- 
retical concepts were fashioned? In sum, I shall try to raise some relevant 
questions about the epistemology of libido theory. Following this introductory 
discussion I shall systematically consider and criticize Freud’s ideas about 
libidinal zones, aims and modes of gratification. I shall conclude with some 
general remarks concerning libido theory, and shall consider particularly the 
problem of what kind of statements constitute “psychological explanations" 
of behavior. I shall not try to evaluate the over-all merits (that is, what it 
has enabled us to do) and, the limitations (meaning the problems with which 
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it has prevented us from dealing) of the theory. This task, I assume, is one to 
which the concerted efforts of all contributors to this monograph are devoted. 


The Fundamental Concepls and Some Questions About Them 


Freud defined the concept of libido as follows: 

“The fact of the existence of sexual needs in human beings and animals is 
expressed in biology by the assumption of a ‘sexual instinct,’ on the analogy of 
the instinct of nutrition, that is of hunger. Everyday language possesses no 
counterpart to the word ‘hunger,’ but science makes use of the word ‘libido’ 
for that purpose" (page 135).* 

Later in his Essay, he gave a more comprehensive account of this concept: 

“The conceptual scaffolding which we have set up to help us in dealing with 
the psychical manifestations of sexual life tallies well with these hypotheses as 
to the chemical basis of sexual excitation. We have defined the concept of 
libido as a quantitatively variable force which could serve as a measure of 
processes and transformations occurring in the field of sexual excitation. We 
distinguish this libido in respect to its special origin from the energy which 
must be supposed to underlie mental processes in general, and we thus also 
attribute a qualitative character to it. In thus distinguishing between libidinal 
and other forms of psychical energy we are giving expression to the presumption 
that the sexual processes occurring in the organism are distinguished from the 
nutritive processes by a special chemistry. The analysis of the perversions 
and psychoneuroses has shown us that this sexual excitation is derived not 
from the so-called sexual parts alone, but from all the bodily organs. We 
thus reach the idea of a quantity of libido, to the mental representation of 
which we give the name of ‘ego-libido,’ and whose production, increase or 
diminution, distribution and displacement should afford us possibilities for 
explaining the psychosexual phenomena observed” (italics mine, page 217). 

Both definitions, if examined critically, lead directly to some vexing ques- 
tions. If libido denotes the appetite or desire for sexual satisfaction, much as 
hunger does for the nutritive process, then there would be reason to assume 
numerous other analogous forces, denoting the operations of diverse need 
satisfactions, such as those concerning thirst, sleep, contact with human beings, 
and work. Indeed, some workers have spoken of "instincts" or “drives” sub- 
serving some of these needs and activi However, this amounts merely to 
the creation of mysterious entities, which sometimes give an illusion of pro- 
viding an “explanation.” 

The longer definition quoted (which constitutes the first paragraph of a 
section entitled “The Libido Theory,” in the third part of the Essays) is, in 
present-day terms, a crudely psychosomatic formulation. Libido is here de- 
fined as a form of energy. This energy is different from the kind that underlies 
mental processes in general. This difference, moreover, derives from the 
special chemistry of the sexual processes. Libido is therefore conceived of as 
a concept belonging (principally) in the realm of physics and chemistry (or the 
so-called natural sciences). To its mental representation Freud gave the name 

* Unless otherwise indicated, all quotations are from Freud’s Three Essays on the Theory 
of Sexuality (Freud, 1905). and are cited by the gracious permission of the copyright owner, 
Imago Publishing Co.. Lid., London, England. 
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of “ego libido," which he then proceeded to compare and contrast with “object 
libido." The physicalistic character of these concepts has been commented on 
by several workers and need not detain us (Colby, 1955; Szasz, 1952). I only 
wish to add one point that I believe has escaped attention; namely, the analogy 
between ego and object libido in psychoanalysis and potential and kinetic 
energy in physics. The following excerpts illustrate this assertion: 

“Narcissistic or ego-libido seems to be the great reservoir from which the 
object-cathexes are sent out and into which they are withdrawn once more; 
the narcissistic libidinal cathexis of the ego is the original state of things, 
realized in earliest childhood, and is merely covered by the later extrusions of 
libido, but in essentials persists behind them. It should be the task of a 
libido theory of neurotic and psychotic disorders to express all the observed 
phenomena and inferred processes in terms of the economics of the libido” 
(page 218). 

This quotation carries us one step further. It is a concise statement of what 
Freud considered to be the task of a libido theory; namely, “to express” the 
phenomena of observation in the language of this theory. No modern episte- 
mology, however, can accept describability as a sufficient criterion of the 
function of a scientific theory (Withers, 1956). 

Let us pause here and ask once more some simple but important questions. 
What was it that Freud set out to explain? By means of what sort of con- 
structs did he seek his explanation? Finally, why were these constructs chosen 
rather than some others? How was their value, or limitation, to be assessed? 
I do not propose to give definitive answers to these questions. First, I shall 
present Freud’s own answers to some of them. These provide us with impor- 
tant material, for they will help contrast the contemporary expectation concern- 
ing libido theory with the task for which he constructed it. 

Freud wrote: *I must, however, emphasize that the present work is char- 
acterized not only by being completely based upon psychoanalytic research, 
but also by being deliberately independent of the findings of biology. T have 
carefully avoided introducing any preconceptions, whether derived from 
general sexual biology or from that of particular animal species, into this 
study—a study which is concerned with the sexual functions of human beings 
and which is made possible through the technique of psycho-analysis. Indeed, 
my aim has rather been to discover how far psychological investigation can throw 
light upon the biology of the sexual life of man” (italics mine, page 131). 

It is impossible to agree with Freud that he avoided introducing any pre- 
conceptions into his work. Freud was perhaps unaware both of the philo- 
sophical and the biological roots of his thought. Nor can we completely agree 
that his work was based on “‘psychoanalysis’”—at least, as we have come to 
understand this word (Szasz, 1958c). Freud himself stated that much of his 
Work was based on the published account of perversions, as these have been 
recorded by contemporary medical observers. Finally, he stated as his goal 
the elucidation of the biology of the sexual life of man. This notion is ambig- 
uous, for it is not clear what he meant by "biology." It seems that Freud was 
concerned with demonstrating the dependence of human sexual behavior on 
anatomical and physiological (particularly endocrine) factors, and he strove 
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to accomplish this by means of psychological studies. Whether or not he 
achieved this particular goal is not of consequence to us now. It is important 
for us today, however, to realize that this is a question in which we are no longer 
interested! The dependence of sexual behavior on the body and its chemistry 
is a truism that we now take for granted in much the same way as we assume 
the dependence of thought, emotion, and behavior on the structure and func- 
tion of the brain. Indeed, I submit that the assumption of the existence of 
this type of relationship between biology and behavior was not a novel view in 
Freud's day, either. What was novel was the psychology of human behavior, 
particularly sexual behavior, which was a forbidden subject; indeed, this is the 
subject that interests us today. We thus put the libido theory to work for 
us in this quest of increasing and clarifying our understanding of some aspects 
of human relationships. However, if Freud had a quite different purpose and 
task in mind in devising these constructs, how much help can we reasonably 
expect from them when we apply them to our own problems? 


Libidinal or Erotogenic Zones 


Freud's original description of his concept of ‘‘erotogenic zone" was as fol- 
lows: “There is a further provisional assumption that we cannot escape in the 
theory of the instincts. It is to the effect that excitations of two kinds arise 
from the somatic organs, based upon differences of a chemical nature. One of 
these kinds of excitation we describe as being specifically sexual, and we speak 
of the organ concerned as the 'erotogenic zone' of the sexual component instinct 
arising from it" (page 168). 

In a footnote added in 1915 Freud commented: “It is not easy in the present 
place to justify these assumptions, derived as they are from the study of a 
particular class of neurotic illness. But on the other hand, if I omitted all 
mention of them, it would be impossible to say anything of substance about 
the instincts" (pages 168 and 169). 

These are obscure statements. They are not based on psychological observa- 
tions or concepts, but rather on chemical ones.  Freud's assertion, moreover, 
that these assumptions are derived from the study of a particular class of 
neurotic illness is clearly contradicted by his own definition. He then pro- 
ceeded to describe the function of the erotogenic zones as follows: 

“The part played by the erotogenic zones is immediately obvious in the case 
of those perversions which assign a sexual significance to the oral and anal ori- 
fices. These behave in every respect like a portion of the sexual apparatus. 
In hysteria these parts of the body and the neighboring tracts of mucous mem- 
brane become the seat of new sensations and of changes in innervation—in- 
deed, of processes that can be compared to erection—in just the same way as 
do the actual genitalia under the excitations of the normal sexual processes” 
(page 169). = 

I believe that according to our present mode of thinking it is objectionable, 
or at least cumbersome, to speak of isolated organs in such a personified fashion. 
Instead of saying that oral and anal orifices “behave” like the sexual apparatus, 
it would seem more accurate to say that the person (patient) uses his mouth 
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or anus for purposes of sexual activity. The difference between Freud's state- 
ment and mine is not merely a matter of semantics. In other words, it is not 
a matter of using different forms of expression to say the same thing. The 
logical content of what is asserted in these two ways is itself different. 
Freud said that there are changes in certain body parts. For instance, in 
hysteria the mucous membrane “becomes the seat of new sensations”; and he 
spoke of (somewhat mysterious) "changes in innervation.” Such statements 
plunge us into an epistemological muddle, the clarification of which has been 
of some interest to me in recent years (Szasz, 1956a, 1957a). 

What Freud did was to commit us unwittingly to the conceptual framework 
and use of a Fechnerian model of psychophysics. He thus spoke of "sensa- 
tions” being located in body parts. I have presented in detail elsewhere, 
(Szasz, 1957a), and I shall discuss further here, the fact that it is doubtful if 
we are justified in speaking of "sensations" as being located in space. Accord- 
ingly, my statement that the patient uses certain body parts in an other-than- 
customary manner avoids the fallacious assignment of sensations to certain or- 
gans and, instead, asserts an alteration in the patient's ego orientation to his 
body. In brief, I suggest that in the Three Essays and elsewhere, particularly 
in Studies on Hysteria (Breuer and Freud), Freud has called our attention to 
Some extremely important and ubiquitous clinical phenomena. I have, there- 
fore, no quarrel with his observations. However, he has framed these obser- 
vations in an idiom and compounded them with a theory that deserve careful 
re-examination and vigorous scientific criticism. Accordingly, I submit that 
what Freud observed and described, omitting his particular theoretical precon- 
ceptions and perhaps substituting some of my own for them, was that many in- 
dividuals do not use certain parts of their bodies in accordance with the rules 
that society (meaning thereby both our moral conventions and medical ideas) 
has prescribed for their use. In these terms, one would say that the mouth is 
for eating (and perhaps kissing), the anus for defecating, the eye for seeing, 
and so forth. ‘These are the rules governing the proper use of these body parts 
(Szasz, 1956b). What, then, does it mean when Freud asserts that, ‘... in 
scopophilia and exhibitionism the eye corresponds to an erotogenic zone" 
(page 169)? j 

I suggest that this simply means that the eye is being used to obtain "sexual 
pleasure," and that this represents an exercise of this organ that is forbidden 
by the rules governing its behavior. I emphasize that throughout this work, 
as well as elsewhere, Freud, so to speak, had taken for granted, and had tacitly 
agreed with, the contemporary medical view concerning the proper use of the 
human body as an object for the purpose of "living" (Szasz, 1958a). This 
covert model and frame of reference, supplying among other things the proper 
rules for the function of various body parts, crops up constantly in The Three 
Essays. I shall cite only one example to illustrate this point. Speaking of the 
development of the child, Freud wrote: “After all, he is meant to grow up into 
à strong and capable person with vigorous sexual needs and to accomplish during 
his life all the things that human beings are urged to do by their instincts" 


(italics mine, page 223). 
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This is not a logical argument, but the affirmation of an ethical position. As 
such, it is one that had its relevance in Freud's day principally because it stood 
in opposition to the ethics of Protestant Puritanism and Roman Catholic anti- 
sexualism. It is really as if Freud had given vent to his struggles against the 
Catholic mores that surrounded him, and that, in fact, constituted the legally 
codified religion of the country (led by the Hapsburg monarchy of Austria- 
Hungary) in which he was born, grew up, and lived. Catholicism asserted 
that sexuality was bad and should be curbed. Freud countered this by assert- 
ing that sexuality was good and that the development of "vigorous sexual 
needs" should be encouraged, and (quite mistakenly, I believe) he rested his 
argument on medicoscientific grounds, claiming that since man is physically 
endowed with sexual organs he is meant" to develop their function in a vigor- 
ous manner. I do not want to be misunderstood as advocating sexual inhibi- 
tions. What I am calling attention to, however, is precisely this dichotomy in 
regard to sex and the fact that tendencies in either direction are fraught with 
various complications. Also, I wish to stress that (at least as I see it) the 
existence of a certain kind of bodily machinery cannot by itself form the basis 
of an ethical position. Thus, man's sexual endowment is, on strictly logical 
grounds, no more a reason for advocating the vigorous development of this 
function than is the existence of muscles a basis for advocating pugnacity. 
The problems with which we deal in human relations in complex societies are 
much too intricate to allow making such point-to-point correlations between 
body functions and social behavior. Of course, Freud was well aware of this, 
and stressed this consideration, for example, in Civilization and Its Discontents 
(Freud, 1929). 

In this discussion I have not considered one well-known aspect of the theory 
of libidinal zones; namely, the hypothesis according to which successive libid- 
inal zones constitute a kind of timetable for the embryology of childhood 
behavior.* I omitted this subject deliberately and for two reasons: first, be- 
cause I consider it to be, in its broad outlines, a valid hypothesis; second, be- 
cause I consider it to fall increasingly outside of the scope of psychoanalysis. 
By the latter statement I mean simply that contemporary psychoanalysis, like 
other sciences, has become characterized by its distinctive methods of operation 
rather than, for example, its subject matter or concepts. Thus the pattern of 
early childhood development, as dictated principally by somatic maturational 
processes, falls within the domain of the research pediatrician, the ethologist, 
or the anthropologist as much, and more, as it does within that of the psycho- 

The direct observation of childhood behavior is not facilitated by 


analyst. 
aspect of the libido theory was cogently summarized by Bellak as follows: “The 
jor aspect of the libido theory was (aside from Freud) shaped by [Karl] Abraham. 
A well-trained embryologist before he became a psychiatrist and psychoanalyst, Abraham 
applied some concepts of segmental development to his new field and conceived of an orderly 
sequence of stages of libidinal development, from the oral zone (active and passive) to the 
anal zone (retentive and aggressive-ejective) to the genital. To a certain extent, thus, the 
libido theory is concerned with maturational processes. To this is added the effect of up- 
bringing and relative emphasis or frustration of the various zones and aims, the timing of 
the stimulation (earlier or later in life), the subsequent effects upon the personality in terms 
of fixation, regression, symptom formation and object relationships, and the reversibility of 


any adverse effects” (page 11). 


* This 
second m 
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the application to it of the psychoanalytic method, although it may be aided 
by psychoanalytic concepts and hypotheses. The latter are, or should be, 
as readily available to other behavioral scientists as they are to psychoanalysts. 
I realize that the opinion I have just expressed is not shared by some of my 
psychoanalytic colleagues. Such differences of opinion stem, I believe, from 
an insufficient distinction between psychoanalysis as method and as theory 
(Szasz, 1958c). 

To summarize: I have suggested that Freud’s notion of “erotogenic zones” 
postulates an ambiguous psychosomatic theory to account for a type of human 
behavior that could perhaps be described more satisfactorily in purely psycho- 
logical terms. I have particular objections to conceiving of sensations in 
general, and of pleasure in particular, as residing in, or emanating from, specific 
body parts. Affect is an atopical concept similar to patriotism or love, and it 
is a mistake to search for a physical location to which it can be assigned (Ryle, 
1949), 


Libidinal Aims 


Again, I begin with Freud's definition of this concept. 

Freud wrote: “I shall at this point introduce two technical terms. Let us 
call the person from whom sexual attraction proceeds the sexual object and the 
act towards which the instinct tends the sexual aim. Scientifically sifted 
observation, then, shows that numerous deviations occur in respect of both of 
these—the sexual object and the sexual aim. The relation between these 
deviations and what is assumed to be normal requires thorough investigation” 
(italics mine, page 136). 

Further, he wrote: “The normal sexual aim is regarded as being the union of 
the genitals in the act known as copulation, which leads to a release of the 
sexual tension and a temporary extinction of the sexual instinct—a satisfaction 
analogous to the sating of hunger" (page 149). 

It seems to me that what Freud did here was to set down the rules that, 
he believed, govern, or should govern, sexual behavior. Thus, speaking of a 
"normal" sexual aim implies certain correspondingly “abnormal” aims. This 
usage makes it seem as if he were talking about a medical problem; as if, for 
example, he were saying that the number of white blood cells per cubic milli- 
meter was such and such and then proceeding to set forth the various abnor- 
malities of white blood cell formation. However, sexual behavior, as Freud 
knew only too well, has much more to do with social learning and convention 
than do most medical matters. Consequently, I believe that Freud was closer 
to describing what I (Szasz, 1956b) suggested was analogous to rules governing 
games rather than to the description of sexual “normality” and “abnormality”; 
unless, of course, we choose to reinterpret the latter concepts in the sense of 
the former model. To illustrate, Freud wrote: “Perversions are sexual activ- 
ities which either (a) extend, in an antomical sense, beyond the regions of the 
body that are designated for sexual union, or (b) linger over the immediate 
relations to the sexual object which should normally be traversed rapidly on 
the path towards the final sexual aim” (page 150). 
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'This, I submit, is simply a description of what Freud considered to be the 
proper (on medical grounds, of course) form of sexual behavior; he thus recodi- 
fied what was essentially the social standard of his culture. Logically, this 
description has a closer affinity to a set of rules setting forth how to dance the 
Viennese waltz or how to play chess than it does to those describing the path- 
ological anatomy and physiology of a disease syndrome of the body, such as 
pulmonary tuberculosis, for example. To say that male and female genitals 
are so constructed as to fit together in sexual union is to make a medicoscien- 
tific statement; however, to say that this is the manner in which they should be 
used, and that other uses are “pathological,” is to render a moral-normative 
judgment, couched and disguised in the idiom of medicine (Szasz, 1957c). 

One of the weakest links in the logical chain that constitutes the libido theory 
is Freud's assumption and postulation of “pleasure” as the principal feature of 
the libidinal aim. Moreover, he conceptualized this notion in an obscure but 
strongly “organic” manner. 

For instance, in connection with the aim of infantile sexuality, he wrote: 
“The example of thumb-sucking shows us still more about what constitutes an 
erotogenic zone. It is a part of the skin or mucous membrane in which stimuli 
of a certain sort evoke a feeling of pleasure possessing a particular quality. 

There can be no doubt that the stimuli which produce the pleasure are governed 
by special conditions, though we do not know what those are" (italics mine, 
page 183). He continued: “Psychology is still so much in the dark in questions 
of pleasure and unpleasure that the most cautious assumption is the one most 
to be recommended. We may later come upon reasons which seem to support 
the idea that the pleasurable feeling does in fact possess a specific quality” 
(page 183). 

I shall comment further on the problem that the concept “pleasure” presents 
to us in psychology in the next section of this paper in connection with con- 
siderations of modes of libidinal gratifications. Let me note here only that 
Freud spoke of “stimuli which produce pleasure” (italics mine). Accordingly 
Freud postulated a state of affairs such that in thumb-sucking, for example, 
the skin of the thumb becomes endowed with pleasure-imparting qualities. 
This odd and misleading view, of course, did not originate with Freud; he 
derived it from his contemporary medical world view. It still exercises a pro- 
found influence on medical and psychiatric thought, an expression of which, 
for example, is the widespread belief that alcohol possesses great pleasure- 
imparting qualities particularly for the alcoholic. 

The inadequacies of regarding libido as primarily pleasure-seeking have been 
most cogently pointed out by Fairbairn with the suggestion that we consider 
libido rather as object-secking. 1 am in essential agreement with this view.* 


* I should say here that my agreement with Fairbairn’s critic m of Freud's libido theory 
is more with the "spirit" than with the “letter” of his writings. Since this is not the place 
to discuss the area of my respective agreement and disagreement with Fairbairn's psycho 
analytic views, it should suffice to note that my reservations are based on two main con- 
siderations: first, | believe that Fairbairn, too, has used physical model explanations (such 
as comparisons of the flow of libido with that of electricity (page 31) to an exces and in 
places where such explanations may not be needed; second, I think that he, perhaps just as 
much as Freud, has been overly influenced by a medicotherapeutic orientation, to the detri- 
itv (for example. he speaks of “natural emotional relationships,” page 


ment of scientific cla 


40). 
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Fairbairn retained the concept “libido,” but used it to denote, in a nonspecific 
(nonsexual) manner, all psychic energy or force. In other respects his sug- 
gestions for revising the libido theory are contained in the following paragraphs:* 

“The historical importance of the libido theory and the extent to which it 
has contributed to the advance of psychoanalytical knowledge requires no 
elaboration; and the merit of the theory has been proved by its heuristic value 
alone. Nevertheless, it would appear as if the point had now been reached at 
which, in the interests of progress, the classic libido theory would have to be 
transformed into a theory of development based essentially upon object-rela- 
tionships. The great limitation of the present libido theory as an explanatory 
System resides in the fact that it confers the status of libidinal attitudes upon 
various manifestations which turn out to be merely techniques for regulating 
the object-relationships of the ego. The libido theory is based, of course, upon 
the conception of erotogenic zones. It must be recognized, however, that in 
the first instance erotogenic zones are simply channels through which libido 
flows, and that a zone only becomes erotogenic when libido flows through it. 
The ultimate goal of libido is the object; and in its search for the object libido 
is determined by similar laws to those which determine the flow of electrical 
energy, i.e., it seeks the path of least resistance. The erotogenic zone should, 
therefore, be regarded simply as a path of least resistance; and its actual eroto- 
genicity may be likened to the magnetic field established by the flow of an 
electrical current. The position is then as follows. In infancy, owing to the 
constitution of the human organism, the path of least resistance to the object 
happens to lie almost exclusively through the mouth; and the mouth accordingly 
becomes the dominant libidinal organ. In the mature individual on the other 
hand (and again owing to the constitution of the human organism) the genital 
organs provide a path of least resistance to the object—but, in this case, only 
in parallel with a number of other paths. The real point about the mature 
individual is not that the libidinal attitude is essentially genital, but that the 
genital attitude is essentially libidinal. There is thus an inherent difference 
between the infantile and the mature libidinal attitude arising out of the fact 
that, whereas in the case of the infant the libidinal attitude must be of neces- 
sity predominantly oral, in the case of the emotionally mature adult libido 
Seeks the object through a number of channels, among which the genital chan- 
nel plays an essential, but by no means exclusive, part. Whilst, therefore, it 
is correct to describe the libidinal attitude of the infant as characteristically 
oral, it is not correct to describe the libidinal attitude of the adult as character- 
istically genital" (pages 31 and 32). 

A general interpretation of certain so-called “abnormal” sexual activities 
follows from this view and was summarized by Fairbairn in these lines: 

“Fundamentally these substitutive satisfactions (e.g, masturbation and 
anal erotism) all represent relationships with internalized objects, to which the 
individual is compelled to turn in default of a satisfactory relationship with 
objects in the outer world. Where relationships with outer objects are unsatis- 
factory, we also encounter such phenomena as exhibitionism, homosexuality, 


* The quotations from Fairbairn are cited with the gracious permission of the copyright 
owner, Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., London, England. 
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sadism and masochism; and these phenomena should be regarded as in no small 
measure attempts to salvage natural emotional relationships which have broken 
down" (page 40). 

Finally, to summarize Fairbairn's suggestions, in a synopsis of his own views 
he stated: 

“The main features of my reformulation were to the following effect: 

“(1) Libido is essentially object-seeking. 

(2) Erotogenic zones are not themselves primary determinants of libidinal 
aims, but channels mediating the primary object-seeking aims of the ego. 

*(3) Any theory of ego development that is to be satisfactory must be con- 
ceived in terms of relationships with objects, and in particular relationships 
with objects which have been internalized during early life under the pressure 
of deprivation and frustration. 

“(4) What are described by Abraham as ‘phases’ are, with the exception of 
his ‘oral phases,’ really techniques employed by the ego for regulating relation- 
ships with objects, and particular with internalized objects. 

*(8) The psychopathological conditions ascribed by Abraham to fixations at 
specific phases are, with the exception of schizophrenia and depression, really 
conditions associated with the employment of specific techniques” (pages 162 
and 163). 

The principal difference between the views of Freud and Fairbairn is that 
the former focused attention chiefly on physiological, the latter on psycho- 
logical, factors. Freud’s physiological or, as it is sometimes said, biological 
orientation to human relations is generally, I think quite uncritically, hailed as 
a “good thing." No doubt it had some advantages. Perhaps it was inevi- 
table, in view of Freud’s own background and development, that this was the 
way in which he approached and formulated his observation (Jones). The 
time has come, however, to re-examine critically the nature as well as the actual 
and potential limitations of Freud’s so-called physiological orientation. The 
need for this apparently is not generally felt. For example Brenner (1955) in 

his recent Elementary Textbook of Psychoanalysis wrote as follows:* 
"The psychological theories which Freud developed were always physio- 
logically oriented as far as it was possible for them to be so. Indeed, as we 
know from some of his correspondence which has been recently published, he 
made a most ambitious attempt to formulate a neurological psychology in the 
early 1890's. He was forced to abandon the attempt because the facts did not 
nit a satisfactory correlation between the two disciplines, but Freud cer- 
lainly shared the belief which is currently held by most psychiatrists and perhaps 
by most non-medical psychologists as well, thal some day mental phenomena will be 
describable in terms of brain functioning. As yet it does not seem possible to 
is satisfactorily, though some interesting attempts are being made 


When such attempts will be successful, no one can say, and 
is and 


permit 


accomplish th 
in this direction. 
in the meantime the formal or theoretical links between psychoanaly 
The two chief ones concern the psychic 


other branches of biology are few. 


*The quotations from Brenner are cited with the gracious permission of the copyright 
owner, International Universities Press, New York, N. Y. 
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functions which are related to sense perception, and the instinctual forces called 
‘drives,’ which form the subject matter of this chapter" (italics mine, pages 
25 and 26). 

It would seem in psychology, and particularly in psychoanalysis, that to be 
"physiologically oriented" is a morally tinged exhortative expression, akin to 
standing for "democracy and justice” in public life. However, what do we 
actually mean, in operational terms, when we advocate such an orientation? 
How does this affect our view about the relationship between brain and mind? 
Does it not usually mean that a value judgment has been rendered, according 
to which brain physiology is somehow a “more fundamental" science than 
psychology or psychoanalysis, and that those who adhere to this view expect 
to use the latter only as a temporary, stopgap measure, awaiting the fuller 
development of our physiological knowledge? When that happy day arrives 
we shall be able to dispense with psychology. I do not share this view, and I 
suggest that we scrutinize our own psychoanalytic formulations for traces of 
this prejudice in favor of one branch of science (biology and the physical sci- 
ences) and against another (psychology and the social sciences). 


Modes of Libidinal Gratification 


It is difficult for me to discuss this subject for, as a present-day psychoanalyst, 
I consider that our task in regard to this problem is to address ourselves to the 
various modes of experiencing pleasure. Accordingly, we must conceive of 
pleasure as an affect, in much the same way as we conceive of anxiety, guilt, 
Shame and so forth, as affects. However, nowhere in Freud's writings, and 
certainly not in the Three Essays, did he discuss pleasure as an affect. Freud 
took “pleasure” as a self-explanatory concept that he then used to explain 
certain phenomena. He assumed that pleasure was somehow somatically de- 
termined (an assumption that he also held concerning pain) and let the matter 
rest there. Idiscussed this subject in detail in my book, Pain and Pleasure 
(Szasz, 1957a), but much of what was said there need not concern us here. Let 
me call attention to only two considerations that are now related to our critical 
re-examination of Freud’s libido theory. The first of these is that Freud con- 
sidered pleasure to be a “sensation” that could be located, like a substance, in 
one or another part of the body. This view, as I see it, rests on a fundamental 
epistemological error that, as such, is not open to correction by empirical re- 
search alone. Second, Freud considered pleasure as a goal toward which the 
libido (and, presumably, the person) was striving. This isa broad assumption 
or hypothesis around which we may choose to order our observations and ex- 
planations. Of itself, it is not an observation that can be readily verified or 
disproved. The value of this fundamental orienting hypothesis and of its 
derivatives (for example, the death instinct) has been vastly overrated. In 
other words, while it is obviously attractive to state that man tends to seek out 
activities that are pleasurable rather than painful, this is a truism (and a 
tautology), for we habitually designate activities as “pleasurable” or otherwise 
dependent upon our disposition toward pursuing or avoiding them. 

This is hardly, the place to dwell further on a primarily philosophical scrutiny 
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of the problem of pleasure. I shall therefore limit myself to quoting a passage 
from the Three Essays and to commenting on it. Freud wrote: 

“The characteristics of infantile sexual life which we have hitherto empha- 
sized are the facts that it is essentially autoerotic (i.e., that it finds its object 
in the infant's own body) and that its individual component instincts are upon 
the whole disconnected and independent of one another in their search for 
pleasure. The final outcome of sexual development lies in what is known as 
the normal sexual life of the adult, in which the pursuit of pleasure comes under 
the sway of the reproductive function and in which the component instincts, 
under the primacy of a single erotogenic zone, form a firm organization directed 
towards a sexual aim attached to some extraneous sexual object” (italics mine, 
page 197). 

Freud here spoke of “instincts . . . in search of pleasure,” and also of pleasure 
coming “under the sway of the reproductive function.” To begin with the 
latter statement, we may note the rather spurious equation of the genital 
function with the reproductive function. Is this not a religious (Roman 
Catholic) view of the proper rules for (marital) sexual relations, rather than 
any observation deserving the name "scientific"? Also, Freud used the word 
“is? where he apparently meant "should be." There is a curious absence 
throughout this book of any consideration of genital activity that is, or that is 
intended to be, nonreproductive; there is no mention of birth control and its 
implications for the subject at hand. 

As to Freud’s first contention, namely, that relating to pleasure as a motive 
or cause of behavior, it is a highly complex problem. As Gilbert Ryle (1956) 
observed: 

“The notion of pleasure has in our own day ceased to be the topic of heated 
controversies—though not, in my opinion, for the reason that philosophers, 
preachers, psychologists, economists, and educators have at last got its logical 
rule agreed. They have, I guess, dropped the subject, because the nineteenth- 
century thinkers ran it to death. It was employed as their shared maid-of-all- 
work, who always bungled the tasks for which doctrinaires pronounced her to 
have the proper qualification” (page 66). 

Further examination of the problem posed by the notion of libidinal modes 
of gratifications would require inquiry into the physicalistic background and 
models of the libido theory, and of psychoanalytic theory in general. It seems 
appropriate here, however, to do no more than to suggest that such a problem, 
so to speak, exists and may be worthy of study (Szasz, 1958d). 


Conclusions 


In this presentation I have sought to call attention to a number of consider- 
ations in connection with the libido theory that I believe merit re-examination 
and revision. Prominent among these is Freud's preoccupation with a medico- 
therapeutic frame of reference. The full implications of this theoretical frame- 
work are far-reaching. Elsewhere I have recently described its effect on our 


ideas concerning psychoanalytic treatment (Szasz, 1957c). In relation to 
libido theory, the main consequence of this theoretical preconception is the 
on 


superimposition of a medico-therapeutic world view, as a moral scheme, 
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the existing ethical belief systems of Western Christian cultures. Thus, 
certain forms of sexual behavior were judged by Freud as “bad,” not because 
one's religion forbade it, but because such behavior was considered to be 
"immature" (although widespread) on medical grounds. I should like to 
anticipate objection to this criticism of mine, which might run along the follow- 
ing lines: it could be said that, after all, Freud emphasized the biological sources 
and ubiquity of various deviant forms of sexual behavior and thus sought to 
make “perversions” more acceptable, rather than less so. This is true. How- 
ever, it is my impression that what he did in relation to “perversions” could be 
likened to describing how syphilis or tuberculosis are widespread, so much so 
that, in a given culture, perhaps everyone might harbor the infection. This 
does not give us a view of the matter that even approaches scientific neutrality. 
Heterosexual genital union, with procreation implicitly a part of it, is still 
presented as a moral desideratum, now based on a compelling analogy with 
physical health, whereas other forms of sexuality, such as masturbation and 
inversion, are now judged to be undesirable on the grounds of medical and 
psychoanalytic arguments. The following excerpts are cited to support 
this contention: 

“The very remarkable relation which thus holds between sexual variations 
and the descending scale from health to insanity gives us plenty of material 
for thought. I am inclined to believe that it may be explained by the fact 
that the impulses of sexual life are among those which, even normally, are the 
least controlled by the higher activities of the mind. In my experience anyone 
who is in any way, whether socially or ethically, abnormal mentally is invari- 
ably abnormal also in his sexual life. But many people are abnormal in their 
sexual life who in every other respect approximate to the average, and have 
along with the rest, passed through the process of human cultural development» 
in which sexuality remains the weak spot" (italics mine, page 149). ; 

These statements, I submit, have no meaning other than the expression of 
the author's personal moral code.  Freud's very definition of a perversion, since 
it is a phenomenological one, is nothing short of à disguised introduction into 
psychoanalysis of the official Roman Catholic view of "normal" and "ab- 
normal" sexual behavior. The relevance of this entire system of conceptuali- 
zation has broken down, however, by virtue of the very discoveries that Freud 
made and has enabled us to make. Consequently, we know that overtly 
"normal" sexual behavior may well function as a defense or protection against 
the wishes and fears associated with other patterns of sexual activity. Con- 
versely, socially deviant forms of sexual activity may have complex somatic, 
historical, and communicative aspects. 

It may be noted further that in writing about the "explanation" of perver- 
sions, Freud did not differentiate between three fundamentally different cate- 
gories of events and concepts, all of which are sull being intermingled in dis- 
cussions concerning the "explanation" of behavior. First, in seeking an 
"explanation," he had in mind what we call "etiology" or the causation of 
illness. Thus, just as the tubercle bacillus causes tuberculosis, so *... a 
number of mental impulses are combined in it (i.c., sado-masochism) to produce 
à single resultant" (page 159). Second, Freud used the concept of "explana- 
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tion" to refer to a process essentially akin to that of translation (Szasz, 1958b). 
Thus, just as the German word " Buch” means "book" in English, so a dream 
or an hysterical symptom, which we shall call “X,” may be said to mean "Y." 
In this case “Y” is considered to be the “cause” of “X.” Finally, Freud used 
the concept “explanation” in the sense of building an instrumental theory of 
the events in question; by this I mean that he used his therapeutic intervention 
as a method of verification. Schematically, this amounted approximately to 
the following: if an unconsciously operating historical antecedent, whether an 
event or a fantasy stimulated by certain events, is the “cause” of a certain 
(undesirable) behavioral pattern, then making it conscious and robbing it of 
its (so-to-speak) behavior-activating power will result in a change in be- 
havior. Let us designate the behavior in question (an hysterical symptom, for 
example) as "X," the interpretation of the historical event as "A," and the 
resulting symptom-free behavior as “B.” What I called the instrumental 
theory consisted of assuming that a sequence of events such as this proves, or 
strongly suggests, that the events depicted in “A” are to be regarded as the 
“causes” and "explanations" of “X.” 

I mention these three somewhat divergent types or categories of "explana- 
tion" in psychoanalysis only in small part because of their specific relevance to 
the libido theory. More significantly, all of these explanations continue to be 
used in psychoanalytic writings today and have not, and do not, receive the 
critical examination that they deserve. Psychoanalysis, in common with all 
scientific theories, possesses a distinctive epistemology of its own, even if we 
are unaware of it. The libido theory, I submit, is the original epistemology of 
psychoanalysis. One of the most important assumptions, both from an 
epistemological and technical-psychoanalytic point of view, that Freud made 
in the Three Essays is the following: 

“The distinguishing of the sexual instinctual impulses from the rest and the 
consequent restriction of the concept of libido to the former receives strong 
support from the assumption which I have already discussed that there is a 
special chemistry of the sexual function” (pages 218 and 219). 

There exists, however, a "special chemistry" not only of the sexual function, 
but of every other conceivable function as well. Thus, there is a special chem- 
istry of carbohydrate and protein metabolism, of our resistance to this or that 
organism, and so on, practically ad infinitum. From a purely epistemological 
point of view, where does this (and other similar considerations) leave the 
libido theory? In psychoanalysis shall we persist in attempts to adduce 
evidence in favor of, or observations and reasoning in opposition to, a theory 
without daring to examine what we are trying to prove or disprove (Brenner, 
1956)? I sincerely hope that this monograph will contribute fruitfully to the 
clarification of some of our fundamental concepts and problems in psycho- 


analysis. 


Summary 


The purpose of this presentation has been to re-examine critically the con- 
cepts of libidinal zones, aims, and modes of gratification. In order to achieve 
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this goal, inquiry was directed toward the following questions: What kind of 
theory is Freud’s libido theory? On what observations does it rest? What do 
the hypotheses that are used explain, and what is meant by “explanation” in 
this context? Finally, what are the logical and socio-historical antecedents of 
these theoretical constructs? 

Libido theory, it has been suggested, is a (primitive) psychosomatic hypoth- 
esis. Its principal aim, for Freud, was to explain various “psychosexual 
phenomena." It thus aimed, from the start, at bridging the gap between body 
and mind or, in this case, between sexual anatomy and physiology on the one 
hand and those aspects of human behavior that were called "sexual" (by 
Freud) on the other hand. As originally constructed, therefore, the libido 
theory was not intended to answer questions formulated in a purely psycho- 
logical idiom, nor was it concerned with problems of human experience and 
human relationships. 

The concept of libidinal zones has been criticized chiefly on the ground that 
it involved the postulation of unverified (and probably unverifiable) physical 
changes in body parts. The phenomena could be more simply regarded as 
various ways of “using” (so to speak) one’s body parts (particularly the ori- 
ices). Also, if we subscribe to this concept we must conceive of sensations in 
general, and of pleasure in particular, as residing in specific body parts, or 
emanating from them. Affect, however, is an atopical concept. As such it 
is a mistake to search for—and to assign it to—a physical location. 

In regard to questions of libidinal aims, the principal problem is to weigh 
the merit of Freud's proposition that the libido aims for pleasure. This has 
been contrasted with Fairbairn's reformulation, according to which the libidinal 
aim is object contact. The role of pleasure in libido theory has been discussed 
further in connection with the subject of modes of libidinal gratification. 

It has been suggested that the libido theory has, among other things, super- 
imposed a medicotherapeutic world view as a moral scheme on the existing 
ethical belief systems of Western Christian cultures. This has important 
implications for so-called “psychiatric symptoms” for, depending upon our 
frame of reference, we shall regard perversions and hysterical symptoms either 
as manifestations of libidinal fixations and/or regressions (including herein 
physiological changes in body parts), or as (socially) "inappropriate" uses of 
various body parts. Finally, attention has been called to three fundamentally 
different types or categories of “explanation” in psychoanalysis. The first of 
these is essentially the same as what is meant by the "etiology" of an illness 
(of the body). The second refers to a process akin to that of “translation.” 
The third type of explanation refers to a more complex notion consisting of the 
utilization of historical reconstruction and of the effects of human communica- 
tion on subsequent behavior. , 

No attempt has been made to provide a descriptive re-evaluation of the 
libido theory, nor has any effort been made to adduce empirical evidence to 
prove or to refute particular generalizations inherent in this theory. Psycho- 
analytic literature is replete with observations and discussions that allegedly 
prove or disprove the libido theory or some parts of it. The libido theory is, 
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however, the original epistemology of psychoanal sis. To marshal evidence in 
support of the libido theory, or to report observations that can be said to be 
consistent with it is, in the light of the present historical position of psycho- 
analysis, no longer of any value. The time has come, it seems to me, when it 
might be more profitable for us to re-examine and redetine exactly that with 
which we agree or disagree and to base our judgments on verifiable observations. 
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DISCUSSION or THE PAPER 


Nevitt SANFORD (Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.): As I read Thomas 
Szasz's contribution I received a curious impression. The criticisms of the 
libido theory offered at its beginning seemed to me to be rather harsh and not 
as cogent as one might have expected, and I began to wonder whether it dealt 
with a point of view or over-all perspective quite different from that in which 
Sigmund Freud regarded the same phenomena. It was not until I came to 
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the reference to W. R. D. Fairbairn that I understood the general import of the 
paper. Szasz wishes to approach the basic phenomena of psychoanalysis with 
the use of a general theory of object relations. If one makes use of such a 
theory he will most certainly conceptualize psychoanalytic observations in a 
different way than did Freud. One may very well conceptualize them in a 
more adequate way, but this does not necessarily mean that his criticisms of 
Freud will be valid. I am certainly interested in the kind of thing that Szasz 
is doing, and I believe that I am sympathetic with his purposes, but I am by 
no means sure that his criticisms of the libido theory are always justified or 
that they proceed directly from his preferred conceptualization. In short, the 
new conceptions of Fairbairn and Melanie Klein and Szasz must be examined 
on their merits, that is, with attention to their ability to marshal the facts and 
to suggest new lines of investigation. I doubt that the creation of this new 
type of theory proceeded from an awareness of such deficiencies of the libido 
theory as Szasz wishes to demonstrate in his paper. I think it is more likely 
that the new theory came first, being suggested by certain relevant observations, 
and that the criticisms of the libido theory came later and stand as an attempt 
to gain support for a developing orientation. Just as the new conceptualiza- 
tions must be considered on their merits, so must the specific criticisms of the 
libido theory be considered with attention to their intrinsic validity. 

Let us examine some of the specific criticisms. It is quite surprising to find 
that Freud is accused of opening the way for the creation of a diversity of dif- 
ferent instincts or drives. I have heard a great many criticisms of Freudian 
theory, but this one is new to me. I have always understood that the most 
characteristic thing about the libido theory was its parsimony with respect to 
the postulation of instincts. The essence of the Freudian theory had seemed 
to be that it posited just two instincts, sex and aggression, and the character- 
istic complaint of psychoanalysts against such writers as Karen Horney and 
Harry Stack Sullivan, as well as of a great many psychological theorists such 
as William McDougall and Henry Murray, was that they wanted to dispose 
of the libido theory by positing a variety of instincts or drives equally as basic 
as sex or aggression. It is very curious to have Szasz reverse this entire situa- 
tion and accuse Freud of the very thing of which good Freudians have been 
accusing deviationists. Szasz may have found some basis for this in something 
that Freud said in the Three Essays on the Theory of Sexuality, but I am inclined 
to doubt that he has here offered a valid critique of what is most essential and 
most characteristic in the libido theory. " 

A little later we find a criticism that takes on the aspect of the demolition of 
a straw man. Szasz here takes Freud to task for indicating his concern to 
express the phenomena of observation in the language of his theory and thus 
supposing, apparently, that describability is a sufficient criterion of the ade- 
quacy of a scientific theory. This seems to me to be playing with words, or 
taking too seriously or too literally something that Freud said at one time or 
another, and neglecting the general import of his writings offered at various 
times and in various places. Whatever else the libido theory may be, it is nol 
à description of anything, and I do not believe that Freud ever intended it to 
beone. The theory involves hypothetical constructs from start to finish and is 
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most essentially a body of propositions concerning relationships among these 
constructs. It is true that Freud talked a great deal about chemistry and about 
apparently quite tangible physical processes, but these were certainly not things 
that he observed or intended to observe. I suggest that Freud was simply 
using a physiological model, and that in the last analysis there is no essential 
difference between a physiological model and the more formal models that are 
popular at present. The fact that one uses words referring to physical or 
physiological states or processes does not mean that the constructs are any the 
less hypothetical or that one is freed from the requirements of formal model- 
making. : . 

Again, it seems to me quite extraordinary to suggest that Freud was con- 
cerned with demonstrating the dependence of human sexual behavior on ana- 
tomical or physiological factors. I submit that Freud set out to construct a 
psychological theory of human sexual behavior, and that he indeed did so. 
Since the hypothetical physiological processes underlying all behavior cannot 
be known by physiological or neurological investigation, we must proceed by 
psychological investigation, and on this basis make inferences concerning the 
physiological. This concept has been a great boon to psychology. Indeed, 
this way of proceeding is still as respectable as it is necessary. Freud was 
using physiological processes in his model-building in much the way that most 
psychologists do today. I do not believe that he was any more interested in 
demonstrating the obvious than we should be today. 
me that Szasz has taken a few sentences from Freud and, by giving them a very 
literal interpretation, missed the major feature of what Freud was doing. 

The same thing might be said for Szasz's comment about the "extremely 
obscure statement" that Freud made in assuming that excitations arising from 
the somatic organs were based on processes of a chemical nature. The state- 
ment does not seem at all obscure if one considers that Freud did not observe 
any chemical processes, but that he observed, as he says he did, certain psycho- 
logical phenomena of neurotic illness and used a set of hypothetical constructs 


involving some terms from chemistry in trying to make sense of these observa- 
tions. 


Once again, it seems to 


Finally, Freud is accused of taking the vie 
located in bodily parts, that they reside in or emanate from such parts, I think 
that here Freud was simply indulging in a manner of speaking. I do not be- 
lieve that Szasz would wish to deny the existence of correlations between Cx- 
perience and events occurring in bodily parts. Of course, he does not wish to 
admit that such correlates might be one to one, or that the quality of experi- 
ence is to be explained altogether by any events in bodily parts, but T find it 
difficult to believe that Freud would want to admit this either. 

By the time we have come this far in Szasz’s paper, it becomes clear that he 
is introducing an organismic and social-field theory of psychological function- 
ing. Here he is undoubtedly on firm ground; he is participating fully in the 
modern view, but the above illustrations Suggest that his general theoretical 
orientation and preferences have led him to some exc ess in his critique of the 
libido theory. This seems unfortunate, because there is certainly nothing 
wrong with having such an over-all bias, particularly when it partakes so fully 


w that sensations are actually 
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of the modern orientation in science as do Szasz’s views. What really troubles 
me is the impression that modern writers who wish to make advances in psycho- 
analytic theory are, as it were, too aware of Freud's vast shadow. They are 
over-eager either to show that Freud actually said in effect what they now pro- 
pose, or to show their difference or separateness from him. Szasz, I think, is 
expressing something of the latter tendency. Since his general conceptualiza- 
tion might very well stand on its own merits, it is unfortunate to create atti- 
tudes toward it by being so severe with Freud that even so disinterested an 
observer as myself is moved to rise to the master's defense! 

Szasz's point that we should not derive ethical principles from what is 
natural seems to me very well taken. One might say, as did Rabelais a long 
time ago, that if it is natural to gratify our instincts, it is just as natural to 
construct defenses against them and to strive for higher and more complex 
modes of functioning. I warmly agree that it is impossible to draw conclusions 
concerning what we ought to do from a consideration of what we tend naturally 
to do. 

It is well to remember, too, that Szasz’s criticism of Freud is still quite ap- 
plicable to many other writers; for example, to many psychiatrists and, of 
course, to Alfred Kinsey. It is interesting to note that the naturalistic basis 
for ethical norms has come into modern thinking under a different guise. I refer 
to the current accent upon so-called natural growth trends—the belief that man 
naturally grows and develops toward maturity, and that maturity is good. 
However, maturity is vaguely defined and not well understood; hence numerous 
writers tend to bring under that heading numerous preferred virtues, and then 
to suppose that, since growth is natural, these virtues are actually based in 
man’s nature. This, of course, is an attempt to oppose the extremely rela- 
tivistic ethics that prevailed in social scientific circles until World War II. 
One must feel sympathetic toward this attempt because it has become quite 
clear that complete cultural or subcultural relativism is inadequate. Although 
we can never arrive at a complete system of ethics by studying psychology, we 
can contribute to ethics by discovering and pointing out the causes and con- 
sequences of actions. What Szasz objects to most strenuously is the biological 
orientation of Freud and the excessive emphasis placed upon biology by some 
of our contemporaries. It may be that in our consideration of ethics we can- 
not escape completely from the nature of man, but we can certainly avoid the 
abnormal stress upon biological man. . : 

I disagree with Szasz when he says that the timetable according to which 
different zones are successively libidinized falls outside the scope of psycho- 
analysis. It seems to me that the timetable has always been one of the most 
essential and characteristic aspects of the libido theory, and I do not believe 
that Szasz should just dismiss it, as he does. Moreover, I disagree with the 
proposition that psychoanalysis as a science Is characterized by its distinctive 
methods of operation rather than by its subject matter. I still like the idea 
that in psychoanalysis we have a more or less integrated body of concepts and 
theories, and that the methods flow from these concepts and theories rather 
than in the other direction. I should say that there are other methods besides 
the psychoanalytic one for testing psychoanalytic hypotheses, and that these 
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hypotheses are no less psychoanalytic for having been tested outside the con- 
oy m9 Szasz is on firm ground when he criticizes Freud's assumption 
and postulation of pleasure as a principal feature of the libidinal aim. . m 
same criticism was effectively made by McDougall! in the early 1920s; I think it 
has become the common tendency among dynamic theorists to speak of the 
tension-reducing or equilibrium-restoring, rather than the pleasure-giving, 
functions of striving. In practice, however, T do not believe that this has made 
much difference. The most essential constituent of F reud’s theory, it seems to 
me, is the element of striving, with such closely associated concepts as goal 
states, goal objects, and substitution. It is this that makes Freud's theory an 
action theory, and that has accorded it a leading place among the action 
theories in psychology. 

Like Szasz, I have been much impressed by the work of Fairbairn, and I 
am in sympathy with his tendency to put the stress on object-secking. Some 
problems remain, however. It seems to me quite doubtful that all animal 
and human actions are, from the beginning, essentially object-seeking. It 
still seems likely that some things happen without objects, and without the 
purpose of finding objects. One could ask, in fact, why humans and the other 
animals seek objects. Perhaps it is because of wh 
us, and what they might do for us might have m 
that tend to become associated with particul 
also, to face the question of whether the o 
Fairbairn and by Szasz is essentially social psychology from the start, or 
Whether the objects are what Freud would call part-objects. If one accents 
this latter, one moves closer to the classic Freudian theory; if one accents the 
social object, one inevitably moves in the direction of Sullivan and Horney. 

I also share Szasz's view that it is not necessary for us to be physiologically 
oriented, and that this orientation has acquired a respectability that it does 
not deserve. Itis, I think, fair to say, with Szasz, that there is a great deal, 
indeed too much, of this orientation in Freud. Nevertheless, I have the defi- 
nite impression that, were Freud alive today and interacting with our modern 
physiologically oriented psychologists, he would definitely be “on our side." 
In fact, I have always had the feeling that, despite all the physiological and 


biological terms in Freud's writings, he was fundamentally on our side from 
the very beginning. 


at the objects might do for 
uch to do with the tensions 
ar body zones. It is important, 
bject-seeking that is stressed by 
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Lawrence S. Kugie (Vale University, New Haven, 
versily, and New Fork Psychoanalytic Institute, New 
givings about the libido theory are not new, I have expressed them and de- 
veloped them in print repeatedly.-5 I discussed this issue in full in a paper 
read before the meeting of the American Psychoanalytic 
Louis, Mo., in 1952, in which I considered specific 
libido theory of recent developments in our conce 
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have not yet published this paper. In it I pointed out that Freud's original 
conception of an instinct is a valid concept, that is, it is the demand that the 
body makes upon the psychological apparatus. Then for various reasons he 
interposed between instinct and behavior an abstraction called the libido, 
which he envisaged as a fluid energetic process, derived from sexual needs. 
No one can disagree with Freud's argument that something is needed to ex- 
plain the fluidity and interchangeability of drives. One can question, how- 
ever, whether this particular formulation is really suited to this purpose and 
whether it conforms to our growing knowledge of neurophysiology. 

My own conviction is that the libido theory violates much basic knowledge 
both of energetics in general and of the physiology of the nervous system in 
particular, and that it is possible, through a proper expansion of our under- 
standing of the functions of the symbolic process and its influence on instinctual 
processes, to get along well without it. If we try to use libido to explain the 
fluidity of instinctual processes and their interplay, one finds it necessary to 
represent every biochemically derived drive by a special libido, with the result 
that one has less fluidity than is provided by instinct alone plus superimposed 
influence of the symbolic process as the mechanism of their interplay. 
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Sanrorp: For the present we must leave to one side the question of how 
many instincts we must posit ultimately, even leave to one side the question 
as to whether the word libido is to be used for sexual energy or for all cyclical 
energy, whether we are to have a sexual libido in Freud’s sense, or are to have 
a fundamental need for objects, as in Fairbairn. It seems to me that the 
type of explanation involved here is just that facet of psychology that ac- 
counts for much of its progress, namely, the type of explanation according 
to which we observe diversities in behavior, thought, and meaning, and learn 
to attribute a single underlying determining tendency, the diversity at the 
observational level. It is in this manner that psychoanalytic insight so often 
expresses itself. I also suggest that this is a major purpose of the libido 
theory, and that it still serves this purpose in Freud's work and in our own, I 
disagree with Szasz that Freud's intention was to show the dependence of 
sexual activity upon physiological functioning. I think that this concept is 
incidental, and that Szasz has taken a particular paragraph from Freud and 
drawn implications from it that are not altogether correct in the context of 
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the whole of Freud’s psychoanalytic work. In my opinion Freud's purpose 
was to compose a psychological theory that would enable him to make sense 
of his psychoanalytic observations. Freud was correct in saying that his 
major inferences were made from what his patients said and did. W hen he 
spoke of special chemistry or processes in the sense organs, I do not believe 
that he did so as a physiologist or neurologist, but was using what today would 
be called physiological models. "There is a considerable difference between 
using physiological models and being physiologically oriented in the sense 
that one must measure things physiologically and correlate them. I also 
feel that the distinction between a physiological model and a formal model 
(and I am sure that Szasz refers to the formal model) is rather overdrawn. In 
the last analysis the physical physiological model must likewise be a formal 
model. We may abandon the entire libido theory, but not, I hope, the type 
of approach to the explanation of psychological phenomena that the libido 
theory represents as a formulation that not only correlated observations that 
had been made, but that formed the basis for hypotheses concerning observa- 
tions that could be made and gave us access to doubtful areas for tests of the 
hypotheses. 
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Kunz: We should re-evaluate this problem in relation to the stage that 
science had reached at that time. Physics was concerned primarily with hy- 
draulics, heat, mechanical energy, and the transformations of electricity into 
heat and mechanical energy. The interchangeability of various forms of 
energy made it necessary to develop a concept of energy that could explain 
this. Freud’s first concept of psychic energy was that it was a direct expres- 
sion of instinctual processes. Later, he came to feel that he needed a more 
abstract concept of psychic energy to explain the interchangeability among the 
different forms that instinctual forms assume. It was out of this need that 
the libido theory developed, as an analogue to the energetic concept then domi- 
nant in physics. Libido, although sexually derived, was a fluid psychic energy 
that explained the interchangeability of types of behavior. It is my convic- 
tion that although it was natural to formulate the concept in such terms, the 
analogy does not stand up and has led to many fallacies, especially to the illu- 
sion that we have explained a behavioral phenomenon when in fact we have 
merely described it in terms of a metaphor derived from another science. 
believe further that if we look too closely at the influence of symbolic processes 
on instinctual processing in man that this will be found to provide a more di- 
rect explanation of the phenomenon with which Freud was concerned. More- 
over, Bue xA Makes eh ees fhe Ay hypothesis, with its anthro- 
pomorphic distortions. 

Mortimer Ostow (New York, N. Y): It seems to me that Freud himself 
anticipated this particular objection of Szasz to Freud's formulation of 1905- 
The difficult and deceptive thing about studying any of Freud's papers in 
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isolation is that his views were never static; many times when we see an objec- 
tion to his thinking in one paper we find, in a paper of his written one, two, or 
five years later, that he has already considered that objection and attempted 
to rectify it. The idea that a sexual chemistry is the basis for libido was 
Freud's concept in 1905. Subsequently he himself took up the question of 
the other instincts, which he called *ego" instincts. However, in his paper 
On Narcissism? he saw the difficulties arising from attempting to distinguish 
one small group of instincts from another small group on the basis of specific 
chemical, endocrinological, or physiological functional apparatus and, there- 
fore, he proposed to dissociate the concept of libido from any kind of particular 
chemistry. Furthermore, in 1914 he attempted to incorporate what he 
had hitherto called all of the ego instincts into the group of libido instincts, 
namely, all of those activities that are performed essentially for constructive 
Synthetic biologically useful purposes. Freud himself, it seems to me, an- 
ticipated Szasz's criticism and thus reformulated the libido theory as entirely 
separate from sexual chemistry. 
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Szasz: I should like to make a few observations in the hope of refocusing the 
discussion, because I want to make clear that it was not my intention to present 
a paper on Freud or to evaluate all of his contributions. I realize that Freud 
said many different things, so I am well aware of what Ostow has just said. I 
agree that his point is well taken, but I have tried to make it clear that I was 
discussing the libido theory and, if this is to be done, we must agree on where 
to begin and where the so-called libido theory is set forth. Is it set forth in 
Inhibition, Symploms and Anxiety, or is it set forth in the Three Essays, 
which, in fact, Freud revised in 1925 and republished in the same year? I 
suggest that we restrict ourselves to what he said in the latter book. If he 
said something else elsewhere that contradicts it, that could again be separately 
examined for its validity. Kubie, if I understand him correctly, has already 
voiced my feeling fairly exactly. It is not a question of whether the libido 
theory was worthwhile when it was propounded. Unless we look at this in 
historical context, as has already been suggested, not only in terms of how 
Freud changed his views, but also as to what the theory means to us today, 
this discussion will have little meaning. There is no doubt that the theory 
was useful in its time; if I may be permitted an analogy, I shall compare the 
libido theory to the theory of ether in physics, which was certainly one of the 
most useful concepts in physical thought, although it surely has not been use- 
ful since the discovery of spontaneous radioactivity by Henri Becquerel in 
1896 and subsequent developments in physics. . 

The question, generally speaking, is this: on the basis of our present knowlege, 
to what shall we orient ourselves in Freud’s writings? The more we attempt 
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to relate ourselves to what is good or useful in Freud's works, the less validity 
my criticism will have. However, the more we sec the limitations of Freud’s 
libido theory, the more cogent and valid, I believe, my thesis will appear. | 

Once more, let me make clear what I have attempted here and, of equal im- 
portance, what I have nol tried to do. I have not tried to criticize Freudian 
psychoanalysis i tolo, nor, on the other hand, have I culogized it. What I 
have tried to do was simply to take the libido theory (or, better, some parts 
of it), examine it, and sce, as it were, how it was put together, how it works, 
and what its limitations are. In this connection I must also add that I do 
not agree with Fairbairn in all of his views, nor do I think that, thus far, he 
has succeeded in presenting a coherent object-relation theory? If such a 
theory existed, I think it would be better than the libido theory. We do not 
yet have one, although Fairbairn is working on it. I have tried to make my 
own small contribution to it, as have many others, and I think that this is à 
fruitful line of endeavor. However, I do not believe that we need a whole 
scheme that we can match against the libido theory in order to see which is 
the better. 
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ARTHUR Mirsky (University of Pittsburgh Medical School, Pittsburgh, Pa-): 
I do not think that we can discuss the whole concept of the libido theory until 
we have heard all three papers dealing with the subject. If I understand the 
significance (or, rather, the direction) of Szasz’s paper, it was a warning that 
we must take great care with the degree with which we mix operations. 
feel that Szasz did an excellent job in pointing out the admixture of operations, 
the physiologizing of psychiatry and of sociology and the psychologizing of 
physiology that we find throughout Freud’s writings. Were anybody to say 
that Freud thought in psychological terms, it would be a denial of fact, be- 
cause he obviously thought in the physiological language that many of us who 
were trained in physiology find easiest to use, even though it is erroneous. The 
major point that I see being developed in Szasz’s paper is a plea for the prope” 
use of operation. Ido not think he means to infer that there is not a chemistry; 
of course there is a chemistry, but we cannot psychologize in terms of it. This 
is essentially the point that I see as the positive aspect of this discussion. 
PANEL SPEAKER: Do we mean in our discussion the libido theory that was 
written in terms of pleasure, or do we mean libido theory in its more general 
formulation as, for example, defined by Rapaport! in showing that the 
libido theory in some very essential way is simply a kind of action theory? 
The so-called model that Rapaport uses is a very common and a very generally 
accepted one, I think, in the psychological sciences today. I mean the concept 
of some kind of force in such matters as the nature of strivings, the setting of 
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goals, and the distinction between goals or aims and goal objects. This does 
not evoke any necessity for speaking of pleasure either as a physiological 
entity or as an experience; one may conceive of the end state of that striving 
and treat it in some completely objective way. The critique of the pleasure, 
the hedonism in Freud's theory, of course, has been made for a long time; I 
remember McDougall making this point in the early 1920s 

If I understand him correctly, Szasz believes that the manner in which we 
conceive of pleasure and the nature of pleasure as an experience is very im- 
portant, but I should like to know whether, in discussing the libido theory 
today, we are talking about this general conception of an action theory of 
behavior, or about the sceking of pleasure as essential in libido theory. 
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Lrorotp BELLAK: I should like to narrow the discussion a little. I think 
that thus far it has been doing precisely what we hoped it would do: namely, 
assess various aspects of Freud's theory. However, I must remind you that 
Szasz addressed himself primarily to certain aspects of the libido theory, to 
Zones, aims, and modes. Much of the discussion has really centered on 
energetic aspects of the libido theory that Eugene Pumpian-Mindlin discusses 
elsewhere in this monograph. I think that we can discuss the relevance of 
aims, zones, and modes for an action theory, examine its values per se, and 
examine what Szasz had to say about it. It is yet to be validated or dis- 
proved that there is such a thing as a maturational sequence of, as I like to 
put it, preferred choices of pleasure; for example, the oral, the anal, and the 
genital. Szasz had made some very good points in suggesting that pleasure 
or affect cannot very well be ascribed to a particular part of the body, and 
this opinion may need further reconceptualizing to put itina Scientifically 
acceptable way. However, it seems to me that the principal question to 
which we must address ourselves is this: Is the whole theory of postulating a 
sequential series of zones valid or not? If it is, What is the best way of putting 
it? If it is not, what can we substitute for it? , 

The same thing, I believe, holds true for the theory of aims. ; 

When Szasz quotes Fairbairn! in saying that in infancy, owing to the con- 
stitution of the human organism, the path of least resistance of object relation 
happens to lie almost exclusively through the mouth, he may need to be more 
explicit than Fairbairn. Does he acknowledge that, maturationally speaking, 
the oral zone is particularly preferred at that time for gratification? We 
cannot very well say it "happens" to be. It is either part of a hypothesis or 
it is not. If it is not, we must reject the hypothesis and substitute another 
one for it. 
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PANEL SPEAKER: I feel very much the need of understanding more about 
I t kind of conception is to replace the idea of localized senses of pleasure 
d i I am sure that you must have something in the way of reformu- 
a my id help here but it seems to me that some alternative system 
ce dp atovided before we discard the fact that erogenous zones seem, 
vihesisstenplgiealun to be quite beyond question. 7 f - 
Szasz: I am very glad that we have come to a more specific point on w hich 
I have a number of thoughts that were not included in my paper. Specifically, 
in relation to the zones, I tried to call attention to the difference between 
what we observe and the existing theories, What We observe is the ^ an 
use of the mouth; the question is, how much of this is learned. This us 
behavior is not inevitably, absolutely, and somatically determined in the oor 
sense that genes determine the color of one’s eyes. For example, many " 
you know the work of Engel and Reichsman!'? with a young child who cou P 
hot take food by mouth from early age on and was fed through a fistula anc 
did not develop many of the oral characteristics of "normal" babies. . 
Here we have some experimental evidence for the possibility of approaching 
an even broader area; namely, the implication of the libido theory for hysteria. 
As I suggested, Freud implies, in the libido theory, that there are some physio- 
logical changes in body parts that are involved in hysterical mechanisms. This 


is a theory of about sixty years’ standing, but still there is no evidence to 
support it. 


The alternative explanation that I sug 
thus far. It has impressed me for some 


we are dealing with an "illegitimate" use 
his thumb, you can see 


gest has not actually been mentioned 
time that in many of these instances 
of body parts. When a child sucks 
that he does so because he derives pleasure from it. 
Equally obviously, however, the child is doing something that its parent docs 
not wish it todo. This may seem like a rather simple-minded reformulation, 
but I suggest that we consider it. 


Reference 
EL, G. L. & F. REICHSMAN, 1956, Spontaneous and experimentally induced de- 
pressions in an infant with a gastric fistula. A contribution to the problem of depres 
sion. J. Am. Psychoanal. Assoc. 4: 428. 
NEL REPORT. 1956. Affects, object relations, and g 
4: 


astric secretions, J. Am, Psycho- 


. Yes and No. Intern, Univ. Press. New York, N. Y. (Previously 
ations of Engel & Reichsman.) 


PANEL SPEAKER: You would not say that this is the only reason the child 
does it? There are other things that he 


could do that would displease the 
parents. 


Szasz: True, a child may doa great many things displeasing to the parents 
However, my point is that insofar as thumb-sucking is displeasing to the par- 
ents, they will tend to ascribe a greater-than-average pleasure content to 1t 
Before long the behavior will have complex (symbolic or communicative) mean- 
ings in relation to the child-parent interac tion and to the child's relationship 
to his body. My aim is merely to emphasize this, and perhaps to de-emphasize; 
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relatively, those theories that explain thumb-sucking on the basis of inborn 
"organic" factors. 

PANEL SPEAKER: Are you reducing the motivation of “thumb-to-the-mouth” 
behavior simply to revolt against the parents? 

Szasz: I am certainly not suggesting this as a total explanation of thumb- 
sucking. 

PANEL SPEAKER: Then other motivations are required? 

Szasz: I am sure that a great many additional things are required. I 
simply address myself to the proposition that there are changes in the skin 
of the thumb that give pleasure to the child. This is what Freud said and 
what the libido theory says. Similarly, when in adult life we speak of fistulous 
subjects, it has been theorized that the fistula opening of the abdomen becomes 
eroticized, that is, it becomes an erotogenic zone. Why could we not simply 
assume that the person becomes used to the fistula in much the same way that 
a trumpet player becomes accustomed to his trumpet? The thumb becomes 
an important object, and the fistula in the stomach becomes an object, just as 
does a slide rule for an engineer, a trumpet for a trumpeter, or a book for a 
bibliophile. The fact that the thumb is a part of the body has misled us as 
medical men into some kind of physiological idea. This is merely a suggestion. 
It may be quite incorrect, but I want to make it clear. 

BELLAK: What Szasz suggests is primarily to substitute, as the basis for the 
libido theory, a learning theory for a maturational-genetic theory. It seems 
to me the most one could argue about is the percentage contributed by Anlagen 
to the choices as compared to the percentage of contribution by learning. 
Szasz holds out for the position that 90 per cent is contributed by learning 
and only 10 per cent (Szasz will correct me if I misquote him) from the Anlagen. 
Generally speaking, traditional psychoanalytic theory would almost reverse 
the proportions in childhood and, later in life, would tend to see them as about 
equal. i T 

Szasz: Yes, this is what I meant. In other words, let us examine specifically 
cach of the major problems with which we deal, such as hysteria, schizophrenia, 
and homosexuality. I think that in most cases we would find that the behavior 
pattern in question was not 90 per cent maturational-genctically determined. 
One could, of course, use maturational-genetic theories even where they do not 
fit, or fit very poorly, since in psychoanalysis we possess few safeguards 
against such theoretical practices. . ] 

BrrrAK: Another point that Szasz has made is that thumb-sucking must be 
understood in field terms; that is, it is the significance of the sum-total func- 
tioning of the individual in a complicated social situation that must be per- 
ceived in order to understand the particular action in this case, thumb-sucking. 
One must see it in terms of its meaning in respect to some total process of the 
whole person and the pattern of one’s social. relationships with people in the 
environment. The movement is from a special proposition unto the direction 
of a more general theory. : : ; 

This direction is one in which I think psychological science in general is 
moving; and I, for one, could certainly agree with Szasz in this instance. 
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However, we must beware of some of our colleagues who wish to en Pe 
whole thing a kind of social psychology from the very beginning. . One [9 : 
2 might lie in the fact that what is generally a secondary aim might ve 
et ke a primary aim. The social psychological superstructure is 
Sadly win the secondary aim rather than the primary aim, and thus is 
amem PuMPIAN-MINDLIN: (Velerans Administration Mental Hygiene 
Olaia Los Angeles, Calif.) : Let us retrace our steps a short eie í ^ 
seems to me that we must consider the reasons for the formulation of the li n " 
theory in the terms of the historical Situation with which Freud was eon 
the evolutionary concept had just been introduced, and Freud really app n 
the concept of evolution to mental phenomena. Up to that time snes! 
phenomena had been divorced from those of the body. The explanation: 
psychological phenomena was in the hands of the philosophers, and Freud was 
afraid of being accused of being a philosopher, although in many respects he 
was one. 

It seems to me that the essential purpose of the libido theory was to link 
the body and the mind, which had not been done previously; that is, to define 
some nonpsychological process that served as a basis for psychological behavior 
or for psychological phenomena. Freud chose the sexual sphere and used 
"libido," but there were hints in his work that he was not fully satisfied with 
this concept. He revised the theory many times and, on occasion, even 
considered discarding it except for the fact that it was important for him to 
maintain the nonpsychological basis of his system. I do not believe that he 
would care very much how it is formulated as long as this essential factor is 
retained. We can reformulate it within this limit. 

It seems to me that what we have not examined is just what cannot be 
included in the libido theory as it is classically formulated. Analysts have 
not really conceptualized such important functions as walking, talking, and 
motor skills because we are limited by the nature of the libido theory and are 
only now beginning to broaden it and to recognize that these functions are 
significant. Asa matter of fact, we fell into the same trap that caught many 
of the physiological psychologists and certainly ensnared many of the biolo- 
gists. We almost consider these functions as epiphenomena of sexual activity; 
but we know that they are not epiphenomena, They are as much a part of 
the individual as anything else, and I think this is where the libido theory 
has trapped us or limited us. I think that what Szasz tried to do in his paper 
was to point out that we must broaden our nonpsychological basis of consider- 


ing human behavior in order to conceptualize more psychological function? 
than we now can by the use of this theory, 


Knie: I wish to point out that Freud's c 
of Pavlov. Therefore it perplexes me when 
instead of the similarities between the two, and their significance. More spe- 
cifically, this comment relates directly to the question that Sanford has asked 
and that still remains unanswered: What is the role or the limitation of the 
pleasure principle in relationship to libido fun tion? 


s that 
levelopment paralleled closely tha 
people emphasize the dissimilaritic 
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When we bring that question down to its concrete components, we find that 
we must first explain plasticity of behavior in general and must ask to what 
extent. pleasure, however it may be defined, explains plasticity. At the same 
time, we must also explain the escape of behavior from the domination of either 
the pleasure principle or the reality principle; because if behavior never escaped 
Írom the domination of pleasure or of reality, we should never have mental ill- 
ness. We must somehow understand how the escape from the domination of 
those two basic influences can occur. Whenever it does occur we encounter 
the whole range of the phenomenology of mental illness: stereotype, rigidity, 
and insatiability, that is, the obligatory repetitive qualities that characterize 
all such illness. There is no type of behavior that constitutes illness if it oc- 
curs but once. It is only when such behavior loses plasticity and can no 
longer be varied in response to either external or internal stimuli that it be- 


comes illness. ` 
In explaining this, it is necessary to add one other basic consideration: 


namely, that in no human instinctual process is the amount of the instinctual 
activity related to the amount of the underlying biochemical requirement. 
We do not even breathe merely to keep us in supply of oxygen and to eliminate 
carbon dioxide. There is not a moment of respiration the rate and volume of 
which is not influenced by affective and symbolic processes, whether awake 
or asleep. This is equally true of drinking water, certainly of the ingestion of 
food, of excretory processes, of sex, and of all the homeostatic-homoiothermic 


processes that make up the instinctual constellation. 

Since in man there is no direct relationship between the biochemical base 
from which instinctual activity is derived and the amount of need-serving be- 
havior, then obviously we must find some other way of formulating that re- 
lationship. Freud's libido theory was uscful temporarily. However, the 
theory has many dangers, and it is being misused to such an extent that it no 
longer is the best description or explanation of plasticity or of the imposition 
of fixity. . : : 

Osrow: To return to the question of the zones that Szasz has raised, it 
Seems to me that, in reality, there are two questions. W hile I agree that it is 
fairly sterile to reduce such a discussion to textual comparison, nevertheless, 
it seems to me that, as Stanton has remarked, the important problem is, how 
are these concepts used at the present time? Certainly the concept of a 
libidinal zone is not used now in the same way that Freud used it in 1905 in 
the description that was read to us by Szasz. We currently use the term 
erogenous zone in the following way: we assume that an instinctual drive ap- 
pears within the human psyche, a drive that is to be consummated by contact 
between the individual and his object, employing an anatomical zone for this 
Purpose (what we might call a contact apparatus). We also assume that 
psychically this craving is projected upon the anatomic zone, that is, upon the 
contact apparatus itself. We do not assume that the mouth or the eye or the 
genitals themselves give rise to the drive or give rise to the pleasure. We 
assume that the affect and the drive are created within the psy he and, there- 
fore, presumably in the brain. These zones are erogenous only in the sense 
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that upon them is projected the need or craving; the zones themselves must 
make physical contact before the craving can be satisfied. That, I m È 2 
the way the concept is used at the present time, and that is also the last o 
Freud’s formulations of the anatomical zones. : 

The second question that Szasz raised and that he considered at the same 
time is: Why are these various classic contact apparatuses preferred? . E 
they merely learned? Is it merely as a result of experience that the individua 
learns to prefer the mouth, or is there a constitutional basis for selecting ven 
one zone and then another, in the course of maturational development, in which 
satisfaction will be sought? . 

Kug: We know more about the development and maturation of sexual 
drives than of others because more attention has been paid to the development 
of the sexual instinct and its derivatives. Those who have done much work 
in this field have found that the higher the animal's stage of evolutionary de- 
velopment, the larger is the role played by psychological implications and the 
smaller is the role played by endocrinological determinants. Furthermore, this 
applies to the determination and the initiation of sexual behavior, its frequency 
and duration, as well as to whether the animal assumes a masculine or a femi- 
nine posture and to the apertures or zones used. This does not eliminate the 
role of endocrinological or other determinants. 4 

Ostow: That is merely determination in terms of activation of behavior 
and amount of behavior, not selection of zones. You refer, I believe, to the 
work of Beach and Ford," ? who formulated it in just that way. However, 
what these authors meant was the activation, synchronization, and timing of 
behavior; but even they do not question the constitutional basis for the selec- 
tion of the preferred contact zone at any level. 


Reference 


1. BEACH, 1948. Hormones and Behavior. Hoeber. New York, N. Y. k 
2. E & F. A. BEacn. 1951. Patterns of Sexual Behavior. Harper. New York, 


SANFORD: Some of my remarks about this topic actually have more to do 
with the sociology of current conditions in psychology, and perhaps also m 
psychoanalysis, than with other fields. What I think we must be concerned 
about is the danger that, having introduced the idea of social relations as a? 
important determinant of something like thumb-sucking, too many of our 
colleagues will wish to eliminate sex altogether! "When one considers something 
like curiosity, a great many people think it should be said that it has nothing 
to do with anything in the early sexual life of the individual. "This curiosity 
after all, is a need or drive that comes full blown upon the scene, and it 15 
ridiculous for psychoanalysts and others always to look for some hidden aspect 
of it. Tt is still important, in putting these particular sexual activities in ? 
broad social context, to leave room for the observations that Freud has made- 

As for Szasz's question on ethical concepts, I wonder whether we do not 
also find this tendency to derive ethical norms from generalizations about 
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"how people are" in other areas. For example, when Erickson,! speaks of 
growth trends, does he not mean the same kind of thing? In a way, we are 
supposing that certain kinds of things that people naturally do are really good 
because they lead to various consequences. If we are not to do that, what is 
to prevent us from being totally relativistic with respect to such things as 
cultures and subcultures? In other words, if we are to avoid this tendency in 
Freud to give us a kind of naturalistic ethics, then what are we to do about 
ethics? In what respect will the object-relations theory be superior to the 
libido theory from the ethical standpoint? 


Reference 
1. Erickson, E. E. 1950. Childhood and Society. Norton. New York, N. Y. 


BELLAK: I should like to discuss Sanford's point a little, I think that he 
addresses himself to Szasz's statement in which he took exception to Freud's 
position that sexual activity should be copulation, and that he, therefore, sees 
perversion as something unhealthy. I think ethical and cultural relativity 
can be overdone. In the past I have sometimes tried to define Horney's 
view of object relations by saying that “in our culture man has a penis, and 
it is nothing but a link for interpersonal relationships." Idoubt it very much. 
Freud was probably influenced to a considerable extent by Schopenhauer's 
will to live in his teleological ideas on the aim of sexual activity as copulation 
and recreation. However, the point must be made that, by-and-large, copula- 
lion by man with animals is neither the norm nor along the main line of bio- 
logical activity; it would be a mistake to obscure this fact in ethical *broad- 


mindedness." 
1937. Neurotic Personality of Our Times. Norton, New York, N. Y. 


1. Horney, KAREN. 
Kune: We are running into difficulties because of a tendency to lose sight 
of the fact that there is no human activity, however individually or socially 
valuable it may be, that cannot become neurotic. There is nothing abnormal 
about eating, but an eating compulsion is unhealthy. "There js nothing ab- 
normal about philanthropy, but there are people who are compulsive do-gooders. 
There is nothing abnormal about adolescent rebellion unless it becomes caught 
in obsessional and compulsive mechanisms that make it obligatory. There is 
certainly nothing abnormal about working hard, but there are compulsive 
workers, as we all know. Consequently, the mere fact that one can correctly 
attach a value judgment, to wit, that it is useful or not useful, creative or de- 
structive, social or antisocial, does not determine whether or not the activity 
is normal or neurotic. 7 T — 
PANEL Speaker: Is not Kubie's criterion of plasticity versus rigidity an 
ethical value? The real question seems to be whether the individual is able 
or unable to do something; actually, it seems to me this is the way we consider 
perversion. I do not think that we consider it in the sense that it does not 
lead to procreation or conform to our mores, but whether the individual is 
able to utilize a particular form of activity or is even compelled to utilize it; 
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this is our criterion, not the ethical one or whether such activity is usual in a 
given society. The mere fact that colds are so common does not make them 
normal. " 

PANEL SPEAKER: The important point that has been brought up is not to 
derogate the use of ethical concepts, but to recognize that we are using them. 
We must recognize them in the sense in which we are using them so that with 
a new ethic we change that particular concept. For example, let us consider 
a peculiar situation in psychophysiology. Electrodes placed in certain areas 
of the brain serve as pleasurable stimuli, whereas in certain other areas they 
serve as unpleasant stimuli. The characterization of pleasant or unpleasant 
is based on what the subject likes or dislikes. If damage to the brain or self- 
induced electric shock to the brain is pleasurable, we shall have to change 
some of our concepts of the word pleasure. 

PANEL SPEAKER: It seems to me that the point that Szasz made is not that 
we should discard ethical values, but that we should make them explicit where 
they have acted implicitly. Is that correct? 

Szasz: Exactly. In spite of all the work that has been done in psycho- 
analysis both empirically and historically, I am struck by the degree to which 
this problem has escaped attention. I have tried to do no more than this, 
although you and Mirsky have stated exactly what I wished to express; I 
think it has escaped attention because an ethical model has actually been used, 
but it has been disowned as being ethical. This is essentially like saying that 
our particular form of government is the right form of government and that 
this is not an ethical Statement. Now, the judgment that we used was that 
of medicine, that is, the concepts of health and illness have been used as ethical 
criteria. This has the profoundest importance for psychotherapy, for these 
concepts determine Whom we consider sick and therefore in need of therapy 
and whom we consider well and therefore dischargeable. This has plagued 
a pps v and goes far beyond libido theory. I think that 
WERE y : problem of ethics. Rather than construct an ethic that may 
tee, Uur itl Fist ENS Deu ne a Dn e 

À iis ins t e to use the psychoanalytic method to expose 
hidden ethical implications such as those at which I was hinting. 

4 eps morepon sg make. Ithink that another reason why this ethical 
Pane dk Tao ae acl arit and e 
ert in the consultin here can, or should, practice echacal vo 
tivism in t 1 g room where, on the contrary, adherence to certain 
clear-cut DORUS 15 usually necessary. (We can, however, always take a self- 
reflec ting, analytical attitude toward the norms to which we, or the patients 
may wish to altiera However, in our role as scientists, outside of the con^ 
sulting room, we should feel free to study and pursue the relationship between 

psychology and ethics, wherever such inquiry may lead. Psychologists, a" 
particularly psychoanalysts, have steered clear of this area. to which most 0 
, 


the contributions thus far have come from cultural anthropologists and, ? 
course, men of letters. 
Osrow: T have greatly enjoyed Szasz’s paper 


he 
keeps one constantly off balance. 
T 


i and his discussion because n^ 
We are all accustomed to certain cliche? 
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and stereotyped arguments against psychoanalysis. What Szasz seems to 
have the genius to do is to take those arguments that are obviously untrue, 
and turn them 180 degrees backward and direct them at psychoanalysis. 
Sanford commented on this earlier in this discussion when he said that this is 
the first time he had ever heard that particular criticism of the libido theory. 
Generally, the criticism runs the other way, saying that psychoanalysis is 
unethical and that it encourages immoral behavior by sanctioning it as medically 
good. I was astounded to hear Szasz contend just the opposite; namely, that 
psychoanalysis is not only not unethical, but attempts to impose an ethic. 
It seems to me that the reply to Szasz's position is exactly the same as the 
reply to the opposite position. When Freud writes about what is and what 
is not perversion, what is normal and what is abnormal, it seems to me that 
he contends that in our culture certain behavior is what we currently consider 
normal living and that deviation from such conduct is what we define as 
perversion. 

Let us begin at this point and examine these clinical phenomena. I can 
Show you that they are actually represented in some way or other in every 
so-called normal individual human being and in every illness. Freud does not 
propose that what is now considered normal should be so considered eternally. 
When he writes of the aim of instinctual gratification he says that it is the 
union of two individuals for the accomplishment of some biological purpose. 
He does not say it explicitly, but he implies that in our Society we normally 
think of this as ordinary copulation because, in a naive naturalism, it was 
assumed that since copulation is the aim of sexuality in animals, it should 
necessarily be the aim of sexuality in humans as well. Freud goes on to say 
this is not true, that copulation is not the only aim of genital behavior in 
humans. He recognizes that there is such a thing as forepleasure, including 
entirely normal aims that are not reproductive. It Seems io me that he 
leans over backward in an attempt to avoid imposing any possible kind of 
ethical restriction or ethical superstructure. i 

Szasz’s criticism, it seems to me, while sound in a sense, does not apply to 
Freud. It does apply, in my opinion, to very many psychologists and psycho- 
analysists who are practicing today. We are in an ethical dilemma in our 
own times. Religion has been rejected as a source of ethical truths and 
ethical values; nothing has risen to take its place, and many thoughtful people 
are interested in discovering some new source for ethics. For many centuries 
people have sought ethics originally in natural phenomena, then in science, 
then in psychology, and now in psychoanalysis. U nfortunately, many prac- 
ticing psychoanalysts who have championed no consciously avowed system of 
ethics and who have found none that they can accept attempt to find one in 
classic psychoanalytic literature; however, there is none there for them to 
find, and the ethics that they do impute to it are, I fear, merely their own 

r 
p eee Gratien (University of Rochester Medical School, Rochester, N. Y): 
Regarding Szasz’s objection to considering sexual e citation and pleasure as 
having a location in a peripheral organ or zone, I certainly agree with his ob- 
jection and think it more logical, if we are to think of excitation and pleasure 
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as having a location at all, to consider that the location is in the psychic ap- 
paratus or mind, which to most people utlimately means “brain. 

Also regarding the objections to or defects in the libido theory, pleasure 
occurs, we understand, from relationship between so-called internal pbjegts n 
psychic objects, and not only in relation to observable activity with ram 
or so-called real objects. It seems to me that one must take into account the 
internal object relations or processes that are self-contained within the in- 
dividual, within the psychic apparatus. l . 

As for the separation of psychology from physiology, that is, the question 
of whether there can be a physiology of psychology or a physiology of minds, 
what objection or what reason is there not to have the concept that pleasure 
results from a certain configuration of electric pulsations or patterns of nerve 
networks in the brain? It seems, at least, that this concept is more in keeping 
with modern concepts of energy and with our knowledge of physics and chem- 
istry than the sort of hydraulic dynamics of the libido theory. I freely grant 
that we cannot, at the moment, specifically define or measure the relationship 
between behavior and chemical or electric phenomena in the brain, but it still 
seems to me that there is valid reason to try to have the two areas related or 
synchronized as much as possible. 

Szasz: In response to the comments of Ostow, I wish to say that he opens 
up a subject to which he has contributed a book, so that I know of his interest 
in this question. This is a large area. The relation of psychiatry to ethics 15 
certainly a subject to which we could probably devote at least one entire mono- 
graph. I can say only that I do not think that the situation is as simple as he 

has stated it. I do think that it is legitimate to examine Freud’s own ethical 
system, and I think that he has one. As everyone must, I consider his scientific 
Weltanschauung to constitute an ethical system. This is what I meant, and I 
cannot agree with Ostow when he says that Freud had no ethical system and 
that psychoanalysts and patients alike seek one in vain. The subject of 


science as an ethic is not a new one; it has been of some interest to philosophers 
of science for at least the last two ¢ 


lecades. I believe that it is something from 
which psychoanalysis could profit. 


In regard to Pleune's comment 
least one view of modern science i 


; l might note that among many others, at 
S that each science is a special language and, 
in this view, mathematics, physics, geology, and psychoanalysis are all lan- 
guages. If this is the case, it becomes highly problematical as to what 1$ 
meant by speaking of pleasure as a configuration of electric impulses, because 
this is to speak a mixture of two languages. By pleasure do you mean what 
John Doe means when he tells you that he feels happy, or do you mean a (Gere 
tain configuration of electric impulses? I should think that as psychologists, 
insofar as we are psychologists, we have not nearly exhausted the idiom 0 
psychology for definitions of pleasure, and I was only pleading, as did Mirsky 
earlier, for keeping the individual languages clear and uncorrupted. 

ALFRED H. STANTON (The McLean Hospital and Harvard Medical School; 
Boston, Mass.): I think the best way of summarizing this discussion is t° 


say that we have made good use of Szasz's extremely penetrating criticism 9 
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libido theory. Ialso think it is worthwhile to emphasize that these criticisms 
were of the theory and not of Freud. I say this not to save Freud or save Szasz, 
but to emphasize that this criticism of the theory has provided us with a 
number of points. I am certain myself that many of the items discussed 
here are not yet complete in the sense that perhaps they could be completed. 
I do not speak of the fact that the science is incomplete, but of the fact that 
there are unresolved problems remaining in the minds of many of the par- 
ticipating investigators. 


Attempt at the Systematic Restatement of the Libido Theory 
An Attem a 
IL PROPOSITIONS CONCERNING OBJECT CHOICES 


Alfred H. Stanton 
The McLean Hospital and the Harvard Medical School, Boston, Mass. 
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physical analogy may perhaps have suggested the psychological concept of 
tension, the psychological concept must stand on its own psychological ex- 
planatory merits, a statement that unfortunately must be reiterated frequently, 
since a naive physicalism repeatedly creeps into psychological thought. 

'The relation of the drives to human acts, indicated by Freud's original 
description, is a significant one, since it indicates the close relationship of much 
of psychoanalytic theory to the intentionalist or "act" psychology of Franz 
Brentano, a relationship that may have arisen partly from Freud's long at- 
tendance at Brentano's seminars? Brentano’s point of view was generally, 
although only temporarily, eclipsed by the followers of Wilhelm Wundt among 
the academic psychologists. There has recently been a significant reawaken- 
ing of “act” psychology, at least in derivative form, in several areas, many of 
them distinctly sympathetic to psychoanalytic psychology, as indicated by 
Parsons and Shils* Grinker? Dewey and Bentley," Cantril? and Geach,’ 


imong others. j 
This probably fictitious simple action must occur only rarely and only in 


earliest infancy, if then, because tendencies toward discharge meet with 
obstacles (certainly external and perhaps internal) from the very beginning, 
nd one effect is that the drive may be separated from its previous object as, 
instance, when an accessible object is substituted for an inaccessible one, 
and the action proceeds with little other difference in its apparent form. This 
“displacement” is commonplace in adult life and, in our theory, is one of the 
henomena that lead to consideration of the drive as sharing certain properties 
with "substances" in a physics and a philosophy of science that are now out 
of favor. The drive continues in existence when separated from the object 
nd, therefore, from the act of which it is a part; it remains active even though 


for 


p 


ar 

blocked, and may not lose intensity or may even seem to gain it—a phenomenon 
, fo oes Sagen F 

spoken of as “damming up,” again with a physicalist metaphor assuming a 


customary sanction. Much ps choanalytic writing implies directly or in- 
directly that much of hydrostatics can be figuratively transferred to this new 
field, even though the likelihood that a drive may be destroyed under certain 
circumstances is assumed. It would be well to have this tacit assumption of 
the usual conservation of the drive and of its intensity insisted upon explicitly, 
alvtic theory depends upon this assumption and since 
ts in psychoanalysis have been questioned in general. 


since much psychoan 
quantitative statemen ze 
While it is true that quantitative statements unsupported by the ability to 
measure objectively are imprecise (and precision should not be claimed for 
them), rough-and-ready types of quantitation abound in the form of ‘‘more- 
or-less” statements. To speak of an impulse as stronger or weaker than an 
inhibition, or of desiring to do one thing more than another is to make state- 


ments that are far from meaningless. "n : 
Patients show evidence of such. quantitation and of displacement, and 
apparent conservation of a drive in the psychoanalytic interview primarily by 
i i ive i ch a way that, for all our skepticism and 
feeling and reporting the drive in such a way tha 1 and 
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has deservedly come to have a high place among the techniques of resolution 
of difficulties in precise formulation and investigation. To emphasize the 
usefulness of operational definition is not, however, to imply that only opera- 
lionally defined statements are meaningful. The psychoanalyst is still faced 
with the fact that the drives remain, as Freud termed them, our myths, and 
are not yet fully susceptible to operational analysis. Behavior, stimulus- 
response, perceptual, and defensive processes can be brought more closely to 
operational definition or statement. The instinctual drives remain hypo- 
thetical constructs (in the sense indicated by MacCorquodale and Meehl,!?) 
with many more or less ambiguously implied characteristics, some of which, 
when isolated and clearly stated, seem to be unlikely in view of other informa- 
tion. 

Many efforts at achieving greater clarity in instinct theory have failed, and 
will continue to fail, because, due to nonrecognition of the fallacies involyed 
in reductionism of several types. Many of these errors can be so readily 
identified by those alerted to their nature that I should like to call attention 
to an exceptionally helpful analysis of reductionism by the distinguished 
logician Ernest Nagel, who states,’ in discussing the relation of biology to 
physicochemical explanation: SF cosa the two conditions which seem to be 
necessary and sufficient for such a reduction are briefly as follows. Let S-1 
be some science or group of sciences such as physics and chemistry, hereafter 
to be called the “primary discipline,” to which a second science, S-2, for ex- 
ample biology, is to be reduced. Then, first, every term which occurs in the 
statements of S-2 (e.g. terms like cell, mitosis, and heredity) must be either 
explicitly definable with the help of the vocabulary specific to the primary 
cipline (e.g., with the help of expressions like length, electric charge, os- 
or well-established empirical laws must be available with the help of 
which it is possible to state the sufficient conditions for the application of all 
expressions occurring in the explanatory principles of S-1. For example, it 
must be possible to state the truth conditions o: a statement of the form 'x isa 
cell’ by means of sentences constructed exclusively out of the vocabulary 

hough the label is not entirely 
ed to as the condition of de- 


belonging to the physicochemical sciences. T 


appropriate, this first condition will be referr ^ con à 
finability. (Second) Every statement in the secondary discipline, S-2, and 
especially those statements which formulate the laws established in S-2, must 
be derivable logically from some appropriate class of statements that can be 
established in the primary science, S-1. This second condition will be referred 
SEOS T Y T T g K 3 
to as the condition of derivability. These conditions have not yet been 
satisfied; but nothing in the facts surveyed up to this point warrant the con- 
Í s is in principle irreducible to physicochemistry. Only 
and logical research can settle this point .. .. 
ho have dealt with drive theory have tried in many cases 
to reduce the instinct or the theory to another set of scientific statements. 
Kaufman, in Bis presidential address,^ insisted that psychoanalysis was a 
a s s p ae 1 
: consistent with this, certain investigators have sought to 
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by empirical knowledge. With its imperfections, the libido theory still pro- 
vides the best available terminology with which to organize information about 
much clinical and other psychological material; however, this emphatically 
does not mean that it cannot be improved. While certain efforts at clarifica- 
tion are either premature or poorly considered, others are possible. Some 
parts of the theory are avoidably ambiguous. They permit either of two or 
more interpretations that are equally legitimate, and there is an ever-present 
temptation to slip from one interpretation to another whenever the validity 
of a statement is seriously questioned. Such ambiguity is not to be tolerated 
in scientific discourse after it is recognized; in contrast, vagueness is often an 
unavoidable characteristic of an accurate statement, since knowledge itself is 


actually often vague. 
Basic Types of Object Choice: Self and Not-Self 

‘To return to the concept of displacement of an instinctual drive, it is worth 
repeating that the concept implies the potential separation of the drive from 
the rest of the action, demanding our separate formulation of the drive, in 
the absence of better formulations. Furthermore, it implies the tendency of 
the drive to continue to exist when blocked which is a subjective common- 
place, but nevertheless a concept of important implications. For instance, 
Fairbairn, in his recently offered theory of object relations,!? bases it upon the 
conception that the libido is object-secking, not pleasure-sceking, and second, 
that the conception that “whilst ‘impulses’ necessarily involve object relation- 
ships, they cannot be considered apart from ego structures, since it is only 
go structures that can seck relationships with objects. : Impulses’ must 
accordingly be regarded as representing simply the dynamic aspect of ego- 
tructures; and there consequently arises a necessity for the replacement of 
the old impulse-p ychology by a new psychology of dynamic structure s n 
If I understand this view correctly, the existence of displacement that implies 
ateness or partial autonomy of the drive from its executive apparatus 


the separ à m" tup E 
cannot be dealt with by Fairbairn's concept, and this impression is confirmed 


by its apparent absence from his recently published Work. . 

However, exactly this process was the subject of an experimental study that 
related displacement to stimulus-response generalization in the animal with 
ation and caution by Neal Miller,” a study that illustrates the e 
insights that are probable when psychoanalytic concepts are brought crit 
into relation with concepts of other disciplines. F requency or ease of displace- 
ment is the opposite of the concept of instinctual fixation; both are relative 
concepts and neither is to be identified with illness or health per se. Both are 
of special importance in dealing with the most difficult and controversial part 
of the theory of instincts: the concept of narcissism. Intrinsically complex 
and empirically difficult, the concept is of such central clinical and theoretical 
importance that it has been the subject of much consideration and has under- 

i t clarifications. 
m al pest diel but not all of it, has been associated with serious 
ambiguities in almost every term of the definition of narcissism. The first of 
these is the term “object” itself. While instincts were originally described by 


sophistic 
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tion properly insisted upon by Jacobson? External objects (photographable 
objects) may be objects of action; the image (or psychic representation, a 
term that I shall use synonymously) of the outside work may be cathected. 

This becomes especially pertinent when dealing with the self, as indicated 
by Hartmann:? *...in using the term narcissism, two different sets of op- 
posites often seem to be fused into one. The one refers to the self (one’s own 
person) in contradistinction to the object, the second to the ego (as a psychic 
system) in contradistinction to other substructures of personality. However, 
the opposite of object cathexis is not ego cathexis, but cathexis of one’s own 
person, that is, self-cathexis; in speaking of self-cathexis we do not imply 
whether this cathexis is situated in the id, in the ego, or in the superego. This 
formulation takes into account that we actually do find “narcissism” in all 
three psychic systems; but in all of these cases there is opposition to (and 
reciprocity with) object cathexis. It therefore will be clarifying if we define 
narcissism as the libidinal cathexis not of the ego but of the self. (It might 
also be useful to apply the term selfrepresentation as opposed to object rep- 
resentation.) . . . These differences are obviously important for our insight 
into many aspects of structural psychology, and their consideration may help 
to clarify questions of cathexis and their topography. Is it the turning back of 
the libido from the objects upon the system ego which is the source of de- 
lusions of grandeur? Or is it not rather the turning back upon the seli—a 
process of which the accumulation of libido in the (regressed) ego is only one 
aspect?” m 

This latter aspect of what has been called narcissism, namely, the accumula- 
tion of libido in the system ego or ego structure, Hartmann would prefer to 
call narcissistic ego cathexis.** Although I have not been able to convince 
myself that I understood the referent of this particular term, it is easy to agree 
that it is an entirely different process from that referred to above. al have 
some difficulty, for instance, in thinking about anything at all being "in" the 
system ego, but the concept of something being within the self-representation 
n [Opere cun MN by Hartmann? as "the libidinal cathexis of the self 
representation," is clearly the phenomenon that has been known as secondary 
narcissism. So also is Federn's?! ego feeling (which perhaps now we should 
speak of as a “self feeling"), and its reported disappearance on the subjects 
going to sleep would represent the shift of cathexis from secondary narcissistic 
PER imary ones. 3 
ig pepe em pL forth a fairly generally held view of the panne of 
primary narcissism in terms as clear as In the case of secondary narcissism, 
There are at least two reasons for this; first, the psychoses in which the phe- 
homena are more prominent than in the psychoneuroses have been both less 
extensively studied by the psychoanalytic metton and, pen beet 
material is, perhaps, more obscure; second, the concept aoe a 
with the unsolved problems of the origins of the ego and of the self and object 
g& age general view is that the state of primary narcissism in the 
infant is that state antedating the development by the infant of the discrimina- 
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the control of its feces and the problems that such control solves in connection 
with this particular pleasurable or painful experience of the relation to itself 
and the outside world, of the absence of control of the not-self, and of values 


attached to the inside of its body. 
All authors emphasize the importance of the child's discovery, shortly before 


the edipal period, of the fact that itssensingof itsown omnipotence was mistaken, 
the progressive later recognition of its parents’ being neither omnipotent nor 
impotent, and the slow and incomplete learning of the fact of "partipotence," 
to use Silverberg’s apt term.” — All of these factors can be considered accurately 
as aspects of the painful abandonment of the self image as including the outside 
world, in that the outside world is sensed as being a part of, existing for, and 
magically responsive to one’s wishes; these factors, are therefore generally 
thought of as residues of primary narcissism, that is, of an inadequate distinc- 
tion between self representation and object representation. 

This gradual, partial, and tragic twilight of the gods leaves behind its traces, 
as do other losses or separations from highly important persons; a part of the 
ego is altered to include structures similar to the infant’s perceptions of the 
omnipotent parent image, the infant identifies. with the parent, a process 
motivated by the wish to continue to take part in the feelings of omnipotence 
that have been lost but are felt to beso sorely needed from timetotime. Another 
solution is a type of object relation of profound importance; the child comes to 
seek evidence of parental love and support and to a considerable extent sub- 
ordinates his other impulses to this wish. By achieving this love, a partial 
re-experiencing of the old sense of connectedness or identity with the powerful 
rest of the world can be obtained. A third way of dealing with this separation 
has been suggested by Felix Deutsch in a study of conversion,?? He suggests 
that the child reacts to this sense of loss by trying to undo it through fantasy. 
Feeling with Freud that the sense of reality originates from the projection of 
Sensory perceptions of the own body onto objects outside of it, they are Te- 
united with the body, in fantasy, by symboli ation, the symbol thus containing 
elements of its own body perceptions within it. i Returning to our special topic, 
however they may be formed, symbols u am using the term as used in a special 
way by Freud and Jones) also become instinctual objects, perhaps combining 
in their form an unrealistic solution of the dissatisfaction of the separateness of 
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Instead I shall turn to my next topic; namely, the determination of object re- 
lations in groups, using the family as a topic that has been treated both from 
the viewpoint of the psychoanalyst and from that of the social scientist. 


Object Choice in Later Life 


For a number of reasons psychoanalytic theory is not highly articulate upon 
the problem of object choice in later life. While the early types of choice 
persist—the narcissistic ones, where the object is chosen on the basis of per- 
ceived similarity to the chooser either as he sees himself actually, ideally, or in 
the past, and the anaclitic ones whereby the object is chosen because he is 
reminiscent of a person who met his needs at an earlier time—their manifesta- 
lion is complicated by the great development of ego factors, defenses, educa- 
tional and cultural experiences, ego interests, aspirations, and group identifi- 
cations to such an extent that regularities are not easily perceived by the 
psychoanalytic method. Primarily during the great upsurge of sexual interest 
at adolescence, the repetition of Oedipus anxieties and defenses can be discerned 
regularly, with the normal abandonment of the parents in favor of exogamic 
object choices; the identification with the parents who are being lost can be 
detected, and the displacement of interest to a beloved teacher is a common 
observation. . 

A new type of object choice appears during adolescence: the person who 
promises or offers full libidinal satisfaction. This is not a choice based on 
anaclitic choices but, partially at least, is based on direct 
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y of object choice. 
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These experiments indicate the way in which libidinal development or ob- 
ject choice is a function of the formal structure of the groups, and that they 
themselves comprise part of the informal structure. Clearly, a certain degree 
of structure and a certain type of it is favorable to certain types of libidinal 
object choice. The effects of the dissolution of structure have been indicated 
in a series of studies both of concentration camps, where regression is frequent 
(but not invariant) and in group disturbances, such as collective disturbances 
in mental hospitals.*°-* In all of these there was clear primitive substitution 
for more complex and discriminating thought processes, evidence of libidinal 
regression and, in some cases, narcissistic withdrawal. In one report there 
was evidence of a fleeting restructuring of the whole group in a way resembling 
Darwin's and Freud's descriptions of the primal horde. 

It seems likely that instinct theory will make its greatest impact in this area 
by its contribution to theoretical analysis directly within the social sciences. 
Prominent among these is the theory of social systems developed by Parsons 
and his co-workers. In the analysis of these investigators the “role,” the 
most significant element of any social system, has as one of its major dimensions 
its cathexis, a radical addition to the primarily cognitive role theories of the 
past, * 

' The further conceptu: 
in perceptual experimental wor 


alization required by students in longitudinal studies, 
k, or in empirical social psychological or learning 
Studies will, I believe, profit from the effort to include consideration of psycho- 
analytic drive theory and, in turn, I should expect such efforts to test and 
improve the valuable heuristic tool that the theory has proved itself to be. 
Persistent relating of such empirical work to the observations made in clinical 
Psychoanalysis and the phenomena of illness on the one hand and the clarifica- 
tion and removal of ambiguity or of inconsistencies in the theory on the other 
Will constitute a program that should safeguard against either the careless 
heglect of such matters as neurotic symptoms or childhood sexuality or the 
endless skillful but empty balancing of one dogmatic postulate against another. 


Summary 


To facilitate discussion and to summarize, 1 shall set forth without clabora- 
tion certain statements contained in this paper about the nature of object 
choices as stated in ysychoanalytic theory: ] r á 
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In contrast to this macroscopic approach I should like to consider things micro- 
scopically, attending to particular terms and propositions in order to illustrate 
methods of clarification. 


Distinction Between Definitions and Propositions 


A definition, in the “empiricist” sense, is a statement of how a speaker or 
writer intends to use a given term. Such a statement of intention cannot be 
either true or false. A proposition, on the other hand, connects terms in such 
à way as to refer to some real state of affairs, and may therefore be true or 
false. 

Applying this distinction to Freud's Three Essays! we may say that what 
Freud calls his “enlarging of the concept of sexuality" or “ ‘stretching’ of the 
concept of sexuality” is in one sense a matter of definition. Freud begins by 
criticizing the conventional way of defining “sex” as genital and heterosexual. 
He has discovered a number of close similarities and interconnections between 
genital and certain other activities and between heterosexual, homosexual, 
fetishistic, and other behavior. For instance, he observes what goes on in 
an infant’s thumb-sucking; there is a spontaneous excitability of the mucous 
membrane of the mouth which rouses the impulse toward further, external 
Stimulation of this area. There follows mounting excitement accompanied 
by pleasure and admitting of a climactic release and then contentment and 
cessation of the activity. The same sequence occurs here as in genital activity. 
This is what is meant by calling the mouth an “erogenous” zone and thumb- 
sucking an “erotic” or "sexual" activity. However, the same relationship 
could have been stated while retaining the narrower definition of the term 
“sexual,” 

The same thing can be said of the many genetic and dynamic interrelations 
between genital and extragenital activities that Freud discovered. For in- 
Stance, there are conditions under which the inclination to seek pleasure through 
stimulation of the mouth or anus appears to curtail the wish or the capacity for 
genital activity. This relationship can be stated equally well whether we ex- 
tend the term “sex” to oral and anal activities or not. On the one hand we 
have to do with propositions about events occurring in the real world and, on 
the other hand, simply a change in the-usage of a word. 

There is no doubt, of course, that Freud’s changed definition of “sex oe 
à strong emotional impact, as for instance in his speaking of the ` sexuality ^s 
children, who until his time were considered “sexless.” However, it was surely 
hat Freud extended the use of the term “sex. 

alluding to the 
tivities. 


" carried 


hot for rhetorical purposes th 
When he spoke of “enlarging the concept of sexuality” he was l 
Whole system of propositions connecting genital and nongenital ac 
“The concept of sexuality,” in this sense, is not merely a term that has ni 
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the term "sex" in its new definition occurs. 
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are usually acquired by analysts in training in a context that invests them with 
strong positive feelings in which love and respect are mingled. The student 
analyst aspires to learn and use the language of his teachers, his training ana- 
lyst, his control analysts, the language of the admired psychoanalytic writers, 
above all Freud, whom he is required to study. The technical terms gradually 
acquire a familiar ring, a wealth of connotations, however imprecisely delimited, 
and the propositional aura to which I referred before. The hearing and utter- 
ance of such words induce a sentiment of comprehension and mastery. 

There is also a great emotional value to technical terms in relation to case 
material. Every analyst is confronted with masses of material not all of which 
is at any given moment completely understood. The application of technical 
terms has a soothing and illuminating effect; a concise formula of terms that 
command respect and are rich in connotations is substituted for the inchoate, 
incompletely remembered, difficultly intelligible masses of case material, and 
things begin to seem more orderly, more under control. Naturally, one then 
remains strongly attached to the established technical vocabulary. To con- 
sider its possible inadequacies raises the danger of being deprived of it, and 
this in turn rouses anxiety. Without this vocabulary the analyst may feel 
that he would be plunged back into the unmanageable masses of his case ma- 


terial. 

It is sometimes said that the longer analysts are in practice the more intoler- 
ant they become of having to listen to each other’s cases. This is perhaps one 
reason why papers in which there is a minimum of empirical material are often 
greatly appreciated. To the tune of abstract terminology the analyst can enjoy 
an intellectual reverie about his own cases. There is a gratifying sentiment of 
mutual understanding and community of experience that probably often de- 
pends on the speaker’s use of ambiguous terms that — eda fill in accord- 
ing to his own experience and ideas. There is no chec m ap speaker 
and hearers are in precise agreement about the IDEADIDES of Uie, terms used. 
We are accustomed to assuming that such agreement xm but I think of a 
recent discussion among experienced analysts and = hers of psy choanalysis 
in which it appeared that there was no agreement tt ne bere of the Tem 
denial, for instance whether it referred to outer reality only or to inner reality 
E — is a further point. There are pape m apre sitio: ae on 
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Inow turn briefly to the substantive matter under discussion in neem 
that is, “object choice.” In the Three Essays! Freud distinguished se 
variables in this connection. The first was the ‘sexual object, Ww hich E 
defined as “the person from whom Sexual attraction proceeds, later (in d 
same work) extending this to include animals and fetishes. The second wW . 
the “sexual aim": “the act toward which the instinct tends.” Freud pointed 
out that these are mutually independent variables, Thus he remarked that, 
contrary to a common belief of that time, the man who falls in love with an- 
other man does not necessarily assume a feminine or passive attitude. ‘That 
is, the choice of a homosexual object may be combined with either active or 
passive aims. If we take the range of Possible sexual objects and the range 


of possible sexual aims we find a large number of combinations in which they 
may occur. 
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means that these terms lose their value. In other words, there are certain 
personal events that require for their existence at least one more member of the 
same species to exist. Even aside from one's past, which customarily we call 
social, there are certain other things that can occur in a single individual, even 
though everyone has a socialized history. For instance, we tend to think of 
dreams, at least as far as our emphasis on them is concerned, in terms of the 
individual, although it is possible to set up valid questions regarding, for ex- 
ample, the relationship of dreaming to expected interpersonal situations. It 
seems to me that the current tendency to speak of the psychological science 
as a behavioral, a social, or a biological science has a tendency to carry with it 
one of the things that we have discussed; namely, the question of the unob- 
servable residue associated with our metaphysical history of what we mean 
when we speak of the mind. 

Today it is more fashionable to speak about experience rather than of the 
mind, and some times these words are synonymous, sometimes not. This 
unobservable residue that you mention is a nonempirical component. 

I did not really intend to speak against reductionism since, as I mentioned, 
the reduction of the synthesis of urea from organic chemistry to inorganic 
ch events were major scientific achievements. What 


chemistry and other su [ t I ; 
o speak against such reduction which lacked sufficient 


I had hoped to do was t 
evidence to justify it. 

Szasz: Since I am responsible for this question of reductionism, I now return 
to it, particularly with reference to the difference between libidinal interest 
and just plain interest. First, however, I emphatically wish to defend myself 
against the answer just given by Stanton, who has assumed that the task be- 
fore us is one of clarification and, instead of having a large category of interest, 
would restrict us to sexual interest. When he also mentions aggression, 
Stanton implies that an interest may be called erotic or perhaps nonerotic. 
This brings us to the point that libidinal interest has been contrasted with 
aggressive interest. Psy -hoanalysis has left no place for something that strikes 
me as being of great logical and phenomenological interest. in this problem; 
namely, that the opposite of interest is disinterest. Disinterest there has al- 
most no place in libido theory because it Is based on the physical analogy of 
substance. You can have substance that is heavy or light, black or white, but 
you cannot logically have unsubstantial substance. Therefore, in psycho- 
analysis the principal terms in which we have explained lack of interest have 
been those of denial and repression. ] 

One of the things that we do as psychoanalysts is to convert observable 
conscious interest into directly unobservable theoretical unconscious interest; 
that is, the subject may claim conscious interest in the stock market, and we 
may conclude that this is really some other kind of interest. Actually, this 
would be a correlation, it strikes me, between another category of events and 
thus, to some extent, a theory. [t may be a theory shared by theoreticians, 
but it strikes me as a different category of events from the consciously experi- 
enced feeling state in libation. This, it seems to me, constitutes the concept 
that I wished to offer; namely, that of conscious or unconscious interest. 
BELLAK: I desire to lower the 


discussion level a bit. What we are in danger 
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pression we see a deprivation of the ego of its libido. These are uses of the 
term libido that could not be accomplished by means oí the word interest, and 
it seems to me it unifies material from several different sources. Leites, in a 
previous discussion, mentioned that it is indifferent to him what kind of word 
one could use to describe interest in the stock market. This is a matter of 
practical importance to the thinking, practicing psychoanalyst, because when 
my patient, who happens to be a compulsive neurotic, trades on the stock 

g activities are highly eroticized, and this constitutes illness; 


market, his tradin ed u 
but if I know that his trading activites are eroticized and represent operations 


of libido, then I must ask myself what kind of interest would he have if it were 
not libidinized? What could I call it? How does it fit into my theory? 
There must be a gap in my theory if I can do nothing with this particular type 
of information. ou 

Sanrorn: I also have had the impulse to say some things in support of what 
I perceive to be Stanton’s purpose, and I am quite pleased that some of them 
have just been said. I also call attention to what I think is a controversy, if 
that is not too strong a word, between Szasz and Stanton concerning method. 
During the discussion of Szasz’s paper, I intended to remark that psychoanaly- 
sis was to be defined by its method. True, Szasz called for an important dis- 
tinction between its methods and its concepts, but it was on the basis of its 


method that he excluded a great deal of the libido theory. . . 
If I understand Stanton correctly, he wants to test psychoanalytic proposi- 
tions by methods that are not characteristically psychoanalytic. He cites 
studies from social perception, and he cites Neal Miiller s experimental study of 
displacement, which is a study on animals, as I recall! In short, he proposed 
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modern theory of personality that anything about personality that is observable 
in such a performance as perception cannot be entirely understood according 
to how perception is defined; it must be understood on the basis of how the 
perception of a given individual depends upon his functioning as a person, so 
that I think we must have a readiness to go back and forth between a reduc- 
tionist type of explanation and a holistic type of explanation of the more 


elemental things. 


Reference 


1. Miter, N. E. 1948. Theory and experiment relating psychoanalytic displacement to 
stimulus-response generalization. J. Abnormal Social Psychol. 43: 155-178. 


Mirsky: I did not mean to bridle completely, but I do think that we should 
restrict ourselves to the subject of the paper; namely, object choice. I should 
be very happy to participate in what Iremember as the old, old battle between 
reductionism and the concept of emergent evolution. Today the reductionists 
talk in terms of the biochemical and physiological systems involved, but I 
personally believe that this will never aid us. What is mi pum 21 Bor 
esses are never observable. Processes are [ox ipee mer Tf m 
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by the participants? How can psychoanalysts develop an expanding, self- 
correcting system? 
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However, I should like to return to the question of reductionism and also 
to a question that Szasz raised in his presentation. We have discussed the 
question of reductionism to physics and chemistry, while Szasz discussed re- 
ductionism to biology. I think there is an important difference between 
Freud’s interest in biology on the one hand and the attempt to reduce to physics 
and chemistry on the other. 

Freud’s interest in biology was not an effort to validate his hypotheses; it 
arose from the following implicit assumption, which lies behind every one of 
Freud’s subsequent hypotheses; namely, that the psyche is an instrument whose 
only purpose is the achievement of the biological and instinctual aims of the 
individual and, therefore, that we can understand psychology only as an in- 
Consequently psychology must, in an alternative sense, 
be tied to biology without necessarily being correlated with it step for step. 
That is why we find so much biology in Freud’s writing. It is not an attempt 
to reduce; it is an attempt to see the role of the psyche in the total biology of 


the individual. . NP - 

Szasz: I should like to react briefly. My impression, in addition to what 

Stanton said, is this: it seems to me that it lias been assumed that I think that 
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ferentiated (an amount of affect, a sum of excitation), something having all 
the attributes of a quantity—although we possess no means of measuring it—a 
something which is capable of increase, decrease, displacement and discharge, 
memory-traces of an idea like an clectric 
charge over the surface of the body. We can apply this hypothesis, which by 
the way already underlies our theory of ‘abreaction,’ in the same sense as the 
conception of a fluid clectric current. For the present 
ng and explaining diverse psychical 


and which extends itself over the 


physicist employs the 
it is justified by its utility in correlatit 
conditions." 

The effect of Freud's 
'atients were not “real,” that is, 
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where,’ it represents the beginning of psychoanalysis proper. However, the ef- 
ect of this event upon Freud's concept of the psychic apparatus has not been 
ully appreciated. With the recognition of the significance of psychic reality, 
Freud also changed his model of the psychic apparatus to one which consisted 
of an essentially closed system. He presents this model in Chapter VII of 
The Inlerpretation of Dreams? Here, psychic structure 1s formulated in terms 
of spatial systems and temporal sequences. The ego becomes a peorly de- 
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Closed systems are strictly determined in the sense that if any of the initial 
conditions or any part of the processes are altered, the end result will also be 
altered. There is thus a one-to-one relationship between cause and effect 
in the closed system. This strict mechanistic determinism, if carried over into 
the biological sciences, can lead to great methodological problems. This is 
one of the dangerous side effects of the closed-system model from which so 
many of our dynamic concepts are derived. Although we constantly warn 
inst being seduced into such oversimplification, we must be on 
guard against this mechanistic determinism (perhaps the seductive quality 
of the analysis of parapraxes lies in the fact that they often gratify our need 
for such simple mechanical cause-effect relations). n» 

Open systems, in contrast, operate on the principle of equifinality; namely, 
“that the same final state may be reached from different initial conditions and 
in different ways”? In addition, open systems contain feedback or control 
mechanisms that maintain the organism in its characteristic steady state. 
Furthermore, organisms have some type of "purposiveness" that is not present 


in closed physical systems. 
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ters: the superego, the id, and external i Servant of Us mer 
model Freud reduced the importance of the top Setting up this per 
dominated his earlier closed-system model, p Pographic Systems that hac 
model were spatia] localiz x 


ations in the DSychic E and €S, which in this former 
of mental phenomena that could be | Pparatus, now become qualities 
of the psychic 
Although a dy: 


Structure, the ego was 


ocated in 
apparatus, any of the Structural elements 


namic relati IS. es 
C'auonship with external Teality had been created 
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through the medium of the concept of the ego, reality had not assumed its 
full significance. It was not until 1927, in Jnhibitions, Symptoms and Anxiety, 
that Freud came to appreciate more fully the implication of his change to an 
Here, the significance of reality as a dynamic force be- 


open-system model. 
This will be discussed in more detail later in my 


comes more fully apparent. 


presentation. 
First, let us return for a moment to the structure of the psychic apparatus 


as it appears in The Ego and the Id.? We are all quite familiar with this struc- 
tural model. However, although we have accepted the structural reformula- 
tion as it appears in this work, I do not think that we have fully appreciated 


its implications. 

If we re-examine The Ego and the Id! carefully, it appears to me that Freud 
Was attempting to reformulate his concept of the psychic apparatus in the form 
of a field theory in which energy moved through fields of force. What charac- 
terizes a field concept? By it we mean that the space in which energy oper- 
ates is more important than the nature of the energetic particles themselves. 

In the psychological sense, one might paraphrase this by saying that the 
fields in which psychic energy is active are, relatively speaking, more important 
than the nature of the energy quanta themselves. A . 

The field theory was first formulated by Michael Faraday early in the Nine- 
teenth Century. However, it did not come to play a significant role until 


the beginning of the Twentieth Century, with the replacement of the classic 
jl m theory." I shall quote a short paragraph 


Newtonian /sics by quantu 

an physics by qu : à : cd arde - 

from a biographical article that summarizes this theory succinctly: 
“What is so revolutionary about the field concept? Just this. Up to Fara- 

day physicists had concentrated on the material particle. From the particle 

E i Physical processes were 


: i henomena. 
concept they attempted to derive all P d å 3 
explained is lass Fi Newtonian motion and forces of mutual interaction 


rorki i Q 7 ] the particle to the background 
working upon the particles. Faraday p Smg ins ial 
and enthroned in its stead lines of force througho pace. a 
Was of critical importance was not the electric [rere TE 
Space in which they operated. And this 15 the w dae re - 
In field theory it is the geometric and physical conditi I 
fundamental.” 
_ Ego, id, and superego are 
Ucs, but rather fields (or sy5 
'n different ways. [rom a spa 
rom a temporal point of view the 
CCome qualities or characteristics © 
of force, The whole concept of the p9 
Of force in which the structuring 
Breater importance than the nim nt view o 
€ad to important revisions of our P 5 P V ay vas, f ennt 
ee field theory and 


A pory by 

The fo son of the field theory 77 ‘ic 

S rmulation oj t^ omagnetl 0 
sal Maxwell’s formulation uu 1e € detail | However, for our purp 
Nt were re elaborate | 

much mo oe ficient. 


c 
?ncept of the field theory 1$ 9 


er spatial localizations as were Cs, Pcs, and 
hich energy 1S present and organized 

i will be seen as structures; 

+ will appear as fi [ . Cs and Ucs now 
y of energy organizations in different fields 


chic apparatus a f 
f the field are of relatively 


inctioning © R : 
and 2 the qu of energy involved may 
an of “economic” 


no long 


f the significance 
relatively undeveloped. 
its subsequent develop- 
ses here, the basic 
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factors in metapsychology.* In line with modern theories in physice a — 
the emphasis is on the degree of organization rather than the quantity T eid 
we should be forced to revise our models. in terms of their different E e 
organization and their ability to maintain themselves in a Steady state by 
means of feedback mechanisms. 

Colby! in his most stimulating book, Energy and. 
has attempted to develop a model of the psychi 
concepts to a certain extent. 
consideration in spite of its 
circular model, although quite 
there is insufficient space here f 

Strauss? in a recent paper h 
related in some respects to m 
about this theory at this ti 


Let us examine some of t 
the Id “Thee 
into it... 


Struclure in Psychoanalysis, 
c apparatus utilizing these 
It is an effort most worthy of our thoughtful 
highly theoretical character, Colby's. cyclic- 
complex, is most stimulating. Unfortunately, 
or a detailed discussion of his provocative ideas. 
as formulated a field-identity theory that is also 


y point here, However, I cannot go into detail 
me, either. 


on consists in raising the process 
by transforming freely mobile 

* preconscious condition)... - 
go is an organization marke ry noteworthy tendency toward 
acter—it is, so to speak, all in 
pieces, and its individual j cir ends independently and re- 
Instincts fill the id; to put it shortly, all energy 
; In these brief quotations, I believe We see some indications tow 
in model, whereb 


Teby ego, id, and Superego become fields of force 
ferent levels of organized energy, However, if one 


from the point of view of field the 
If it is true that the three 
accept Freud’s formulation 
ment.” Tt must have som 
different from that associa 

Before continuing with t 
change in Freud’s model t 
his abandonment of the fl 
of an energy model that 


ard the change 
containing dif- 
looks at Freud's formulation 
Cory, one is struck by a certain Gontradistion: 
m t fields, it is difficult to 


Ctures represen 
Idron of seething excite- 


of the id as ey chaos, a cau 
€ type of organization, even though this be greatly 


ted with the ego. 


his line of thought, I should like 
hat 15 also of great Significance, 
uid or hydraulic Concept of en 


to point out another 
This has to do with 
ergy and the eT 
: as quantum concept, I think 
asic changes that had o¢ i â ic 
PE ee occurred a fie hysics 
and with the development of quantum theory as à repla f b ore imi 
of classic Newtor , P'ücem 
we find references ility 
of cathexes, and th aes mop 
2 . energy, all of which fit with à 
vith the fluid model, 
* Such recent formulations as those of i: 2 
mary and secondary autonomy and the enone regarding 
tiated matrix would necessarily be c o € ego and th 


Tom this point of 


This also occurs in 


go apparatuses of pr 
€ id from an undifieren 
view. 
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The Ego and the Id}? It becomes even more apparent in Inhibitions, Symptoms 
and A nxiely.!^ 
: This monograph Glover? calls “a work which more perhaps than any of 
Freud’s clinical contributions has been misunderstood and neglected by 
psychoanalytical students.” In this work Freud accorded the ego a more 
important role than ever before, re-evaluated the significance of external 
reality, and reformulated his original theory, which stated that anxiety arose 
as a result of dammed-up libido. In its place he developed the concept of 
anxiety as a danger signal arising in the ego to ward off the traumatic state 
of helplessness. Rapaport‘ outlines the changes that occur between The Ego 
and the Id and Inhibitions, Symptoms and Anxiely as follows: 

“Yet as a witness that this concept of the ego is still one within a context 
in which drives are the only crucial and ultimate determiners of behavior, 
the ego is characterized by Freud as a driver who can direct the horse (the id) 
only where the horse wants to go. But by the time The Problem of Anxiety 
was published (1926) this had changed radically. The ego appears as an in- 
dependent agent of great power and authority. It represses the instinctual 
impulses and has a rich equipment for defending itself against them; namely, 

How was this change 


the mechanisms of defense and the warning signals. s 
ng to this theory, acts under the influence 


to be accounted for? The ego, accordir t 
of external reality. It is first of all the role of external reality that has changed. 
The instinctual danger represents a reality danger which was met in the past 
and is expected to be met again when the instinctual demands are acted upon. ] 

Anxiety becomes an ego mechanism, a trigger. bui — of anxiety 
as a trigger is of greatest significance to Us. As ave pee reud arn 
anxiety the central problem of neurosis. He states: rt symp am arem 
formed in order to avoid anxiety: they bind the goi oe gos wou s 
otherwise be discharged as anxiety Thus, anxiety would be the tunc amenta 


D € 
a f vage 119). 
Phenomenon and main problem of neurosis (page. . 
: 2 trigge asa feedback mechanism 
However, the concept of anxiety asa trigger (that Is, a5 fal rdraulic 
te re ý de ime is ceptualize in terms o a hydraulic 
sserve a steady state), > 


difficult to con è M 
5 lved his two theories 
or fluid-current model. It is true that ME 


Freud never reso 
i exi Veverthe maintai 
of anxiety and felt that both forms might exist. moe ae 
that he could asolve this seeming contradiction because he ha c ly 
f could ngtréso a lerlying energy model. Certainly, psychic 
ormulated the change Im the ine Ded nechanical an idea. Such a 
energy based on the model of a fluid current 15 too : - Earth “signal” ae 
Current v “dammed up » but it cannot, Wit h any ees ] pan » 
"tri E bs fluid T tit model of classic physics i v su os y 
Eger." ‘The fluid-curre : » in model from closed to 
flexible to es the demands of the profound change in mode 

en discussed above. í quantitative 
isfied with his concept o quantitative 
s major source of psychic 


the sole or 
he relates pleasure and un- 


ative increase or decrease 


rinciple™ 


nergy changes in the 
quantit 


Phenome ^ ; 
bie omena. Jn Beyond t a simple 
^ asure to intensity rathe 
OF excitati e: 
Xcitation per se: > and unple: 
r " ate easure an 
"We have decided to relate ple 


asure to the quantity of excita- 
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tion that is present in the mind but is not in any way ‘bound’; and MS 
them in such a manner that unpleasure corresponds to an increase : e 
quantity of excitation and pleasure to a diminution. What we are implying 
by this is not a simple relation between the strength of the feelings of pleasure 
and unpleasure and the corresponding modifications in the quantity of i iar 
tion; least of all—in view of all we have been taught by psychophysiology are 
we suggesting any directly proportional ratio: the factor that determines the 
feeling is probably the amount of increase or diminution in the quantity of 
excitation in a given period of time” (page 2). 

In The Oulline of Psychoanalysis Freud again maintains the rhythm of 
change: 

“The raising of these tensions is in general felt as unpleasure and their lower- 


ing as pleasure. It is probable, however, that what is felt as pleasure or un- 
pleasure is not the absolute degree of the tensions but something in the rhythm 
of their changes.” (page 16) 


In these brief references, 
quantitative concept of 
concept of the pleasure- 
attempt to reformulat 
rate or rhythm of the 


it appears that Freud was struggling with his basic 
Psychic energy and tending toward a revision of his 
unpleasure series of affects. There appears to be some 
€ the purely quantitative concept and to include the 
Process as a significant factor. 


that the link between pleasure and unpleasure is very cl 
tive formulation. Modern theory in 


in its ideas regarding the crucial significance of quantitative changes. Mc- 
Culloch summarizes this as follows:25 

“Biologists, followin 
the most significant vari 


It is important to note 


ose in a purely quantita- 
biology and physics has changed markedly 


nergy V 'as 
But within the last few years, 
cs and in information theory, 
B E anisms, they have come to realize 
cial thing to be quantified i not energy, but order, that is, the 
sree ystem—what we may call negative entropy: 
aon negative entropy 
This is because the behavior of the system is determine t ifference 
between its actual State and the stat 1 wie ines by tlie si sh 
; State toward which it is bein ided by the 
Poena t E g guided by 
Pap uei rai informatio; Tn short, such devices are error-operated, 
and th akes them purposive, in the one sense į "hic is w n 
objectively verifiable significance,» a enn 
Kubic* quotes another challengi i 
Ec enging statement by McCulloch which is perti- 
"In a personal communication, Dr, Wa: 
assumption that variations in quanta of energ 
of the brain which underlies Psychological p 
aspect of Freudian theory derives from Brue 
the current trend in theory is to look u 
center for the handling of information 
as minimal energy require: 
total quanta small, but the 
tude; furthermore, McCull 


rren McCulloch challenges. the 
y are important in the physiology 
rocesses, He points out that this 
cke and Johannes Müller, whereas 
TE this 5 OUS system rather as a 

MS » t follows that as long 
lied, not only is thet 
Insignificant in magni- 
essential energy may 
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be derived from general metabolism and not generated specifically within 
the nervous system. He adds that it is ‘linked to nervous processes by energetic 
phosphate bonds through some ultimate acid base reaction.’ On this basis 
McCulloch challenges the quantitative concepts of psychoanalytic theory 
as having been appropriate twenty-five to fifty years ago, but as leading ‘to 
nothing but confusion.’ His comment concludes: 

‘It is, in fact, Freud’s hanging onto this antiquated 


»n 


concept of energy that 
troubles me most. 

'The point that I am trying to emphasize, even at the expense of being 
repetitive, is that. beginning with The Ego and the Id Freud fundamentally 
changed his basic models of the psychic apparatus and of psychic energy with- 
out, however, being fully aware of this change and, therefore, never following 
through consistently. This, I believe, accounts for many of the seeming con- 
tradictions that we have in analysis today. I have already cited one; namely, 
Freud’s inability to resolve his concept of anxiety. In his original formulation, 
based upon the ‘closed-system hydraulic model, anxiety was a result of dammed- 
up libido. In Znhibitions, Symptoms and Anxiety, it became a much more 
delicate and refined concept; namely, à signal mechanism whereby a small 
amount of energy triggered an organized set of reactions in a field to prevent 
danger to the organism; that is, to restore a steady state. n 

Another manifestation of the change 15 in the Addenda to Jnhibitions, 
Symptoms and Anxiety," in which Freud modifies and reformulates certain 
of his previous views. 'The reformulation of resistance and ape i 
in the direction of field theoretical and open-system concepts Ec h an 
and functional factors play à much more important role. 4 ea ves ya 
true for the discussion of repression and defense 1n which pro s "E he di 3 
ferent functional organizations of the ego that deal with nTa irs 
and briefly mentions the developmental perc ed to the line of 
of organization in the ego. These changes are directly re 


thou tanna nep l l a 

i QE eor a little, I should like to discuss briefly aer 

Pleasure PUER This work appeared Le n mtn ien 

[S serre pom se e ale "a “J open peed from 
iti e a 

the formulation of the transition from a clo: a ee 


; io me th 
a —— ced me: he ve to himself the validity of 
rinci ple represents Freud’s final effort to pro 


zo this closed system carried to its 
Pag aulic del. It 1$ this closed $) i to its 
rece me oom indi speculative character 
ultimate loris maii Freud clearly indicates its SP 
H ` 1.28 " 
: Wi aE Nee A ften far-fetched speculation, which the 
“What follows is $ alean, iie JBC e. jo, st D 
M eedem i dual predilectior 
ipe consider oF dismiss according ^ ie T oat pi curiosity to see 
Urther an attempt to follow out 2? idea consistenUy, 
an attemp 
Sono. a L 
Ec it will lead." 
_atiier, I mentioned that t 
hz 3 has recently show? | 
Beyond the Pleasure Principle 


ropy applies only to closed systems; 
and death principles as formulated 


he law of ent 
the attempt (o utilize the second 


that the life 
represent 
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law of classic thermodynamics as a model and to 
paratus. From the point of view presented here, 
the Pleasure Principle represents, on the one h 
use of the closed-system model and, on the o 
toward its discard as it occurs in The Ego an 
to its ultimate conclusion. 2 
Tt is significant that, although Freud maintained the Eros and Death drives 
first formulated in Beyond the Pleasure Principle, 
his system model and reduced the exclusive importan 


arises is, What is the 
and structure to the 


apply it to the psychic ap- 
it seems to me that Beyond 
and, additional proof of Freud’s 
ther hand, an intermediate step 
d the Id by carrying the analogy 


he progressively opened 
ce of the drives. . 
relation of this theoretical dis- 
libido theory, and particularly 
Here, again, we must retrace our steps 
because, as we know so w oncepts often changed markedly in the 
nalysis. . 
in the first model of psychic energy and structure as outlined 


T : : e t 
simply asa quantity of excitation withou 


any attempt at definition of lts origin. This w 


3 al 
f as an open-system puma. 
reflex model, Ex external stimuli as well as from interna 
inhibiting force, There was no furthe 
urce of the psychic energy. t 
7, T. ~ 4 29 a 
Essays on the Theory of Sexuality? tha 
š : D, rm 
formulated his Concept of “drive” and utilized the En 
H x » word 
In spite of the Widespread use of the p 
I prefer to use the word “drive.” It i$ 
s i i se the word “drive. 
interesting to note that F iated between instincts in animals and 
his use of Trieb in relat 


À The 
] ; - For instance. ; “paper on Th 
Unconscious, he States: “Jf inherited men tance, in the pa 

being—somethi z 


of the Ucg?* 


It was not unti 
Freud explicitly 
"libido" for the s 
"instinct? 


. 5 A an 
A tal formations exist in the Lind 
- imals—these constitute the nucleus 
Page 195). these constitute 


T sory: 
à evelopment of the libido ther) 
cial theory of ne i 


ady 
Curosis. At this time he had alread) 
asic i 5 

er Model to that of a closed System, within which he studiet 
primarily the Vicissitudes of the Sexual driy, is cl 

Is in Instincts issi od 


h his 
'S clearest formulation of pe 
ally, in this paper also we - 
as a structure, it the lack of any dynamic dt 
reappear as ego paes of the insti ts that Freud discusses late 
: S; they ¢ such at this 
time because of the o ë dep Could not appear as such a 
s s he conceptual Model. Fre DDCOE NS betwee? 
ibidinal driv, eud here differentiates be 


knew n TA : i sve We 
know litt € OF ego drives, of which he says 


the utilization Incident 


From t 


. — 
theory of neurosis based o pt of libi ls corts to convert his ee 
logical theory, There is recurrent diffieyt inal drives into a general psy‘ 

as it relates to ne i ue 


leulty in transto ot ive theo? 
toat : J Tansforming the drive 
In the paper On N, heory applic able to 


Freud 


a general psy hele, ido 
d » 
"8 the concept of ego 


tnd not the usual Trieb. 
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which | i 
he himself states is im 
Posee rens c is a difficult and obscure one. He also c id 
alone and m ing the concept. of libido as deriving from Pn Lf x 
the time i substituting a concept of ps rchi We T 
oet mega i psychic energy in gen l 
} e à : g general, but feels th 
sume his. However, he B ke 
: pe tor Dis; he is acutely awa 
ere es a al difficulties with which he is faced. siemens 
stforts eneralize libi ‘ 
eodd. ae to generalize libido theory, he attempts to reformulate hi 
cussed. In irs in Beyond the Pleasure Principle, which was eei v Fs 
pars Av, work, libido no longer derives only from the m | a 
s zones, but now arises from the metabolic activity of all cells F a 
yota . Freu 


further states 
“With the « 
h the discovery arcissistic libi 
very of narcissistic libido, and the extension of the libido 
into the Eros il the sexual instinct became for us transformed 
one ihe s that endeavors to impel the separate parts of living matter t 
instinct sa and to hold them together; what is commonly called the vi 
appears d f i QE i c 
(page 70) pears as that part of the Eros that Is turned towards the object” 
Alth ] 
in rn Freud retains his dri 
üs "lie um of Eros and the destructive 
activit samang demands upon mental life” 
ls io es They furnish the biological basis o 
juestion that the libido has somatic Sources, 


rom vari 
various see 
ious organizations and parts of the body”! ( 
of the fluid current. 


ton 
ote here 
On te a the use of the language 
he basis of libido theory, Freud developed a special clinical theory o 
al development and erog- 


conce i 
: pt to the individual cells, 


ve theory to the end, it becomes ge ize 

drives, which ae taina “i 
and “the ultimate cause of all 
[ psychic energy. “There can 
that it streams into the ego 
page 24). It is interesting 


ts of psychosexu 


neu 2 à 

enous zor wbich included his concep de 

alen nes. However, it is exactly here that the difficulty of the closed- 

E model becomes most striking. This difficulty 1s the methodological 
At first, Freud stated simply 


lations. 


d could be withdrawn from the object. 


e drives. The actual modes 
not specifically formulated. 
libido in his paper On Narcis- 
ould then be invested in 


m of object Te 


Integra, 
gration of the proble 
) the object an 


that lip; 
The = passed over tc 
E his in fonos was upon the internal forces, th 
“ater, gered of libido m the object Were 
sismi en Freud formulated the concept of ego-! 
>” the ego became the res ir of libido. which c 

podia of an amoeba.” The 


an 
exte 3 
prob] enna object or withdrawn 
develo of object relations has always be ne of the most obscure and poorly 
Used ee in psychoanalytic metapsy¢ eling that the models 
in the, psychoanalysis as desc ribed have be 0 tumbling block 
and t development ‘of this aspect oft The partial shift to à field theory 
"ess the quanta energetic analogy “4° rt to formulate this 
ird better, However, it rema requires 
investigation and observation- 
ilized. 


nhi 3 
Is recent work, Erikson™ has ut 
anyone 
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xplicit formulation, a 


without € 
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Yp 
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theoretical aspects of psychic structure than any others since F rend How- 
i hat they have encountered methodological problems 
ever, 1t appears to me tha y 3 ie Gaeta 
by retaining the fluid energy analogy. This has led Hartmann » po us 
a number of different forms of drive energy which have resulted in an E s 
ingly complex and cumbersome theoretical structure. This is not the ined 
to analyze Hartmann’s theories in detail, important and significant as wey 
are. It appears to me that a more consistent application of the field HieBty 
concepts and the quantum energetic analogy in relation to analytic i 
psychology could lead to a more parsimonious concept of psychic energy. a 
careful examination of our use of quantitative concepts of energy is also very 
much needed. Kubie* in 1947 had called attention to this very pointedly. 
He states that “It is my thesis rather that the easy assumption of quantitative 
variables as the only ultimate explanation of every variation in behavior is 
one of the seductive fallacies to which all psychological theorizing is prone. 
Eventually this would be more directly applicable to clinical investigation 
and even experimentation, For example, the recent intensive work in the field 
of sensory deprivation could be integrated much m 
analytic theory on the basis of a 
is related more closely 
The “stimulus hunger” ongly under sensory deprivation 
points to the role of exter imuli : 
drive energy. The role 


of the day's residue in dream formation and that of 
subliminal or Preconscious perception as investigated by Charles Fisher*® 
also become more comprehensible in te 


of motor activity and ef- 


i y | itherto been in 
psychoanalysis. In the closed Cy have hitherto 


unimportant, representin 
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energy and libido and th 
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€n reduce them toa 
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i Libido theory represents a special clinical theory within the framework of 
the _metapsychological (or general) theory of psychoanalysis. Eventually 
it will assume a similar position in a general theory to that of classic Newtonian 


physics. Once thought to be universally applicable, it is now known to be 
t not for the microscopic or ultramacro- 


valid only for macroscopic bodies, bu 
scopic dimensions. 
“People complain of the 


law today what the next generation will recog 


will replace by a new law of equally sh 
in part untrue. The transformation of 
ment and progress, not of revolution. 
versally valid proves to be 
its scope is limited by 
mation to the truth is repli 
turn awaits a further approa' 
Lalso recognize that I have not related 
of psychoanalysis. This is in part bec 
in a sense, “above and beyo. 
analysis in clinical practice. 
However, let me point out t 
psychology is a direct result of the ch 
The concern of clinical psycho 
also results from this change 
apparatus was à closed tem, the 
the analyst could be relatively relegatec 
System model, it became necessary tO 
"field?) between the two more actively 
purposes one must work as if one were 
to have some control over the variables. 
Importance to recognize the limitations 
Problems which it creates. 
I should like to anticipate 
that I am sure will be raised. I fully 
metapsychological aspects of psychoana 
mentary, However, to give à thors 
analysis would require at least an € 
the scope of this presentation. I also 
Sufficiently on the transformation of the 
and to the quantum-energeti analogy- 
9f time and space and point out that ! 
9f this would require much more space i 
However, I hope that the theoretica 
or thoughtful consideration and will 
Slightly, in clarifying their thinking în ' 
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DISCUSSION OF THE PAPER 


Nevitt SANFORD: Let me proceed immediately with some analysis and criti- 
cism of Pumpian-Mindlin’s paper. The first question to ask, I suppose, is: 
Is this trip really necessary? Must we learn all these terms from physical 
science in order to keep up to date in psychoanalytic theory-making? I find 
these theoretical models as hard to understand as the libido theory itself. With 
Tespect to these new terms and the activities in which they are employed, I 
ested in them, but that we should not libidinize 


suggest that we should be inter 
them, 


The question really is: What are the advantages and limitations of such 


models? I first call attention to some of the dangers implicit in this activity. 
In psychology we have been plagued for some years by a fascination with model- 
building on the part of our graduate students. Many of our ablest pupils 
have acted as if they believed they were not quite living unless they had con- 
cocted a theoretical model that would take care of everything, and one of their 
highest aims was to have a model that was pure, that is to say, not sullied by 
any reference to observation. I take it that the essential question to ask 
about a model is: Does it lead to any new observations, aa x sns 
in our knowledge that could be filled only by fresh vow on ja tpe 
one has the impression that the observations usually w à vete en bá 
know, started with a "behavior theory" that bore os soh vers pede 
Very modern theoretical schemes, but he had Lars eqs sciant 
Not use it in clinical practice. The model did not lead ceder e poe 
the observations that he made by following his nose, so to Spetis g 


m the model. 
In making use 


ical scienc! ve should feel free 
ie: he physical sciences, we 
Eee did ld not suppose that the terms 


de ion; we shou 
to use them in but a limited fashions = uantum theory are perfectly 
Of systems theory or information theory or qua 


ve ne aly to bring our psycho- 
defined and universally accepted, oe i = devclopimanis in physics. 
analytic f ions into line with ee slves they have some 
i i z nselves they hav 
Actually Sae Pe when physicists talk on™ Ml vs dnm fhe 
9f the same kind of difficulty with concepts tha 


;n-Mindlin has stated in the 
iti at Pumpian-- ae 
libido theory. The propositions hee as if these were Reality itself, but 
impressive. 


terms vis sory sound : -e is being discussed? 
What : Phy nical iie in r a field, and what kind s n is ystem." For ex- 
Miri d s e iiem different things fm This implies a 
“Uggest that differen « anything. : 
ample, iri Saee defined a system 35 ae “boundary must somehow 
ounda jon that E ive of a system simply as 
ary and the notion t^a sive of à ; rli 
e : E in 
€ transformed, Others, on t that Pumpian-Mind 


a Set P 

. Ct of related variables. ; pi 
c d nes. : spects 

b €S open systems better than Lea choice on the deterministic asp 

n bà: 


i > car ter 
do not believe that he ca be fully as de that we have been 


the tw, en system ncept 

0; I suggest that op ‘ ?. the CO’ : 
Ones, This holds true in the Case of “neli fie q is better regarded, not only 
Offered io Perhaps 2 T geometrical representation 


is probably too litera! T bu 

e : 3 i ove, 

S Ms Space within which gu E pet let us remem 
‘lationships or equations. s 
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thing that in science is conceived and not something that exists, as it were, m 
reality, and that in conceiving of space we must specify what we have in mind: 
physical space, geometrical space, absolute space, non-Euclide 
something else. In short, we should feel free 


Science in accordance with what we need in order to conceptualize our observa- 
tions. We must always be on gua 


rd lest we choose our model in accordance 

with its internal elegance, its fashionableness, or its reputation in another 
science rather than on the basis that it helps to order our observations and 
indicates a new direction for exploration. 
As a history of the development of Freu 
paper fascinating, but not quite convinci 


the role of the model in Freud’s thought. It seems to me that Freud used his 
models heuristically, referring, s 


© to speak, to “that sort of thing’; I doubt 
that he was seriously restricted by the model that he had adopted. In the 
early shift from the open to the closed system there was no doubt a new accent 
on the psychological environment, but I do not believe that this led to any very 
serious neglect of “outer reality.” I would Suggest, concerning the changes 
in Freud’s theories, that thes¢ Were better understood with respect to the 
sociology of knowledge rather than on the basis of the intellectual requirements 
of ane HEUS For example, the current accent on the ego in American 
iaa e seems quite clearly to be a Sociological matter rather than an 


change in theoretical models. I should say the same with respect 
to the accent on countertransference, : 


Tncidental y, it would be very interesting to study the development of Freud's 
thought in relation to his Psychological biography Tk extis » possible 
that this will some day be done. di TON ENINE 

It seems that Pumpian-Mindlin ar 
least in the short run. He wants to move in the 
analysis a general psych should iie 
better conceptualization of the inner life, H, px 
theory, while I am i 3 
analysis | 
today all 
the distin 


an space, or 
to choose concepts from physical 


A -— 
d's thought, I find Pumpian-Mindlin's 
ng. It may be that he overestimates 


nd I want to 80 in different directions, at 
direction of making psycho- 
to move in the direction of 2 
tsi He wants to develop a more genere 
ay UIDES in this direction will make psycho 
ao at general theory that we ave 
‘at are so important to some of us, like 
theory of personality development and the 
to remember, again, that Freud 
© up his early rb d Tuch like : bert dri 
clinica] practic de because it Was pat he od 
useless to ei By the same token, mode 
Ucing psychotherapist. In 
Ants to make psychoanalys 
“Sa Psychologist, I have had enough 
and want 9 concentrate more on innet 


T the prac 
Mplan-Mindlin w 
porary Psychology, oh 


of behavior and of external stimuli 


dynamics. 

Tt seems that how one looks i 
psyc hoanalysis and upon how Freud wa (a s 
pian-Mindlin and I Started in different ais 
More or less toward each other, and lt 
E no 


Bapt ends upon how one came int? 
Mterpreted at the time. Pur’ 
idely Separated places, headet 
W come face to face. When 
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encountered psychoanalysis I had already been subjected to the kind of psychol- 
ogy that accents such things as overt behavior, the geographical environment, 
ego functioning, cognitive structuring, and so on. I should say that today 
the situation in psychology is much as it was then; there is constant pressure 
to accent these tangible and respectable things, when, in my view, what we 
really need is a more complicated theory concerning the transformations of 
I can well understand, however, how someone who 
e more usual way and was plunged immediately 
amics might very well move in the direction of 


increasing accent upon the external, the realistic, and the “higher.” 
Actually, I share with Pumpian-Mindlin the view that we must have a more 


general theory concerning the development and functioning of the personality 
in its social and cultural environment. There is no doubt that such a general 
theory must include all those aspects of behavior and all those determinants 
of behavior that he has mentioned. I would not object if this general theory 
made use of analogies from physical science, provided that the conditions 
that I have regarded as necessary were met. However, let us be sure that, 
as we move in this direction, we lose nothing of the psychoanalytic heritage, 
Which in the world of today means accent on the inner lesen on the deriva- 
tion of complicated processes from simpler and a esie ue 

Kus. Does Eugene Pumpian-Mindlin feel that any aN : 1 ky 
Sanford has said is based on misunderstandings that lie you ^ ; pom y 

Euckxr PUMPIAN-MINDLIN: I desire to make 2 " es; — — 
think that perhaps you somewhat i nepe à is I was Senet to 
Not in any way attempting to a? Laien n dr vip en 
tell you what models are Hee oo int of view of the implicit and explicit 
is Shauli approach analysis from € d at times consciously and at other 
models that exist in it and that were used à 


times wi by that we should do so in = ARUM 
e apap v dl -hieve be sults with them. 
i making hem exl resale i Vt d wr most sciences 
hiis have asked whether we = w^ vut t fact, one of the things 
Use models or, if you prefer, prr nn bos quepeduien Ail remember, da 
el A Association by Robert Oppenheimer on 
pe d the importance and significance of the 
T he dangers and limitations inherent in 
pua Ti e clarified and made explicit just 
cumstances. We shall then be 
concepts should lead us. 
that Freud used the wrong model. 
d models and what ad- 
del had an enormous 
oint in his develop- 


inner psychic systems. 
came into psychoanalysis in th 
into consideration of inner dyn: 


analogies in science. 
Conscious use of analogy, ® 
their use, Tt would help us 2 8° 
What models we are using and ei 
able to judge the directions in W 


I neither implied nor inten ae yhy he change 

j : int out Wa ; 

hat I did attempt to point ue ly, the closed-system mo 
a , H 


Vanta, ined 

ages he thus gained. d sa* 

à j del, Freud saw 

advantage in the developmen’ 5 closed-system MOC lati 

Ment, on the basis of the utilization conceptual formulation, 
z e " : lr. 

“certain limitations that were impose p ras trying to make. | 

nd he went beyond it This was the po! dut sociopsychological conditions 

e went beyor 1 I agree 5 


should like to say also that © "© 
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probably played a role in the development of ego psychology. I Reb 
there were many factors. This, of course, is implicit in the uoa epe 
I think that, in changing the md and his We HON. Freud was try 

i re suitable for a genera psychology. NOS 
^ con that we are ames ug each other from a 
Iquite agree. At one point Freud himself said that sometimes it wil ae vn Y 
sary for psychoanalysis to meet academic psychology and to combine w ede 
in the interest of a general psychology. All I am saying, from the analy s 
side, is that I hope that we can clarify our models and prepare ourselves for a 
more general theory so that when academic psychology and psychoanaly 
do meet they will not collide violently. 


1S 


Reference 
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PANEL MEMBER: I admire the organization and the clegance of the paper 
under discussion, and I was almost swept away by it, but there were a few 
sentences from time to time it up sharply and pay more at- 
tention to their contents and listen le 


int out the major issues involved. 

could not see the major issues 

nd what he has said about them. 

ew more specific questions about the paper. 

; umpian-Mindlin is implying that 
n to use ern model available, 


ood me, I specifically did not say 
PANEL MEMBER: It see 


available, we need not em 
if the situation calls for i 
who in my opinion is one of 


t, just becau 


Se a new scientific model is 
analysis, 


even though we may do so 
à Specific example, Konrad Lorenz, 
i pes S UNE Ceplive of the cthologists, formulated 
his model of animal instinct theory duri especially during 
5 t ‘ 

the 1930s and the 1940s, Although T am Sure that Lorenz is a sophisticated 
scientist, he prefers the hydraulic model even though he 
other models, including electri 


1 knows that there are 
i e Tonic ones and 
nevertheless, his hydraulic model has se 


d the quantum theory; 
: erved him very : 

data, so that I do not think we should poi hia 
date. 


any cost. What I am 
tant to make a model 
: arry with them certain 
one Mie TE thing » they also prevent us from 
idee: s make à mode] explicit so that we may 
cally that the viet tbat it prevents us from seeing: 

Close “System i sm s asic 
S one that we stil] Use ex model that is the ba 


3 cee erime -e still 
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Consequently, 
realize, not only what it en 


Let me point out specifi 
model in psychoanalysis į 
use clinically, and that is 


as given us a great 
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deal of insight. However, it has also blocked us from some certain observa- 
tions, and that is exactly what led Freud to reformulate and recast his whole 
theory. When he had reached the conceptual limitation of his original model, 
he turned to this closed system and still needed something else. 

This is the point that I have tried to make, but I am not speaking for moderni- 
zation as such. It is significant in this connection that Lorenz says the same 
thing; incidentally, I might mention that Lorenz has recently expressed reser- 
vations as to the closed system. 

Difficulties arise when one uses a model without recognizing the limitations 
implicit in it. The mere development of the quantum theory has not in any 
wav invalidated classic Newtonian physics, which still applies and is still 
valid. However, Newtonian physics was once thought to be completely and 

It is now known to apply in certain special cases and 
cial circumstances, but it does not hold for other circumstan- 
This is the only point that I have tried to 
make, and I say this perhaps somewhat vigorously because it has on «s 
that I am trying to introduce a new system. d am not trying to do ie 
am trying ike something explicit, and I think this is the important thing. 
i ving tp MASE H è i Jels and take up that of 

Ostow: I should like to leave the question of models and 
energy, which is part of the title of the paper under discussion. 

: à ithout specifically saying so, went 


i indlin, wl 

It seems to me that Pumpian-Mindlin, ly se 

- 1 d 5 inctual energy. 

casily from the concept of metabolic energy to the concept of inst gy 


i tai ite explicitly 
This particular relation must be explored in great detail and quite exp y, 


i inc a (V. 
because Thi i i relevant, vien e tdt d place, Freud never hd is 
i thie question of metabolic ERES. " ; and I do not believe that any 
in mind when he wrote about instinctual energy, ane sce em d 
iil one ei the field of psychoanalysis res ron iu fiis brain. i. 
is a function of the amount of metabolic ss pem eina 
Stinetual energy is conceived e © oor i | nergy refers only to the fact 
ing’ à com m different thing. aste > nE to achieve some 
that the pe or the man in question seems lo be Sity that accounts, we 

hypothetical quanti 


particular goal. The energy iei of this psychic energy to any at 
believe iving. The rela 2 nobody has explored or 
Phen” I a ree exists, is certainly b ger the energy theory 
Shin ais ^ "à "Second Pumpian-Mindlin [so take issue with that, since I 
EseriBenll iS , s 

iadan specifically. ‘rational theory, and I pu ES and certainly was so to 
think TA p "pd e theory is an operations! i sues in his patients and cor- 
t that the energy X energy Cla B" ' drug: 
^ ) "e y x ¢ » new drugs 
re f » could observe S esentiment that the n g 
rel Ud, who felt that he co esses, I have? present erate principally by af- 
i Jicpase processes: illness opera portal 
ts them with disease pr tment of mental illness EF theory of energy will 
th We pair se- ir Me E E If my belief is correct, 5 ficiently, 

Ing the energy supply: < 
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most € 
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its potential and that increasing the potential may produce esser es 
disease; second, that the consummation of a drive results in a d Sera ab hi 
energy; third, that the energy is displaceable; and, fourth, that e bens 
tion in either the amount or potential of energy is associated with « os st 
These postulates, it seems to me, are the cornerstones of energy theories and, 


E : Se 'se four 
if any model is to be useful it must include, or make reference to, these fc 
points. 


were asked to define a model 
sive variety of answers, 
answers might be compli 
have here a situation exa 
We are all talking about seems appropriate to assume 
that we all mean the same thi i lieve is the case. One mean- 
ing of the term “model” subject about which I know 
a little, namely, econom € theory of free competition 
could be called a model; ited number of axioms, and 
from these axioms we de mber of consequences. The 
only real question is how 

There is another meani 
made, namely, an analogy, 

"These two meanings of th 


€ absolutely nothing in 
common. In the first case à model is a the 


à Cory; in the second case it may be a 
Step toward the production of a theory, 


and to give 
I myself sho 
cated, but would show 


" to which reference has been 


» Whose point of view I share. 


hysics, what happened in the 1890s 
k s made that seemed to be inconsistent 
8, that is, with Newtonian physics. This led 
dung about 1919 a situati veloped in which both 
Ty made predictions as to what 
A í ould be made Tegarding, T believe, an eclipse of the sun. 
The observations agreed ex vi h insteinian forecast and did not 
formulated. utin: Prechetions, Accordingly, a new physics was 
We do not seem r . . 
What were the clinica] observations that semed | lai by 
the old “model”? entirely unmanageable 
PANEL SPEAKER: F Teud gives 


there is something beyond the e 
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to havea Similar Situation 
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of the psychological papers. What aying is that Ne Introduction t 

cessful experiment by which to test the truth. bus, Dea oe 
» Wi l av 
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unsuccessful experiment i i i 
: À in which itati i 
reveled, and ths B why due. : one Cane of the previous model were 
up e ;ER: That is true, and it bri k " i 
wd ig reud reformulated his Eee See T n 
question » pis d xd loea the ego and the unconscious. E err 
heman a these new propositions have among their theoretical prem- 
lopital tonl f odel. In other words, is the new model simply a sociopsycho- 
that Brus d the production of the new proposition, or is it actually a theory 
bia a ^ 2 The logical premises of the new proposition, as in physics? 
but Ido noi a soi ee be theoretically explained by the new physics, 
üptgma at Hea ieve that it is the same in psychoanalysis. Whatever the oc- 
new proposition 1s (on countertransference, for example), 


Once w 
e BED ; 
o? aerea reformulated our theory, the model has done its duty, at least 
who are unwilling to be guided by the facts. This is the alternative 


Ormulat; 
| maim that I would submit. 
agree te. I think one postulation oí Pumpian- 
the tern at it is good to make models explicit (wit 
the n). I do not think anybody quarrels with that. 
second thing that Pumpian-Mindlin did was to trace the use of a closed- 


Syster Ree 
M model and an open-system model in Freud’s thinking and then make 
s from the tracing of these models. We 


Some st; 
could M deriving propositions 
itself boi hoped that the third portion of the paper would have concerned 
mode] h an application of the closed- 1 del and the open-system 
5 lo various empirical and clinical pro vhich it could be demon- 

f we wish to consider 
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This appears to be a good time for 
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Closed discussion, since obviousl have divided opinion 
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ever, when their egos are functioning well, there is much more flexibility n 
this matter, and people are able to make interchanges with the environment; 
inputs become important, and we get more creative outputs, as it were. hia 
sequently, it seems to me that we have, in effect, one kind of model for the 
Structure of a neurosis or the structure of the undifferentiated world of the 
infant, and another kind of model for the whole personality, which. embraces 
the ego and, possibly, other Systems that have this closed aspect. That is to 


say, the translation of energy from within the system to without is very dif- 
ficult. 


Reference 
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PANEL SPEAKER: How would Sanford account for the change from one model 
to the other? Specifically, how does an individual change models between 
childhood and maturity? I take no exception to the idea, but what is the 
process? What hypothesis accounts for it? 

SANFORD: I think this has to do with the development of structuration in 
the ego and the av. y to the ego. The ego reaches a place 
unctions as such and, because it actually has a dif- 
P to the real world than the systems involved in this 
earlier closed-system type, we get more flexible, adaptable, and rational 
behavior. Why does the child behave as he does? | think that he does so 


through the Process of growth and development in the ego, through experience 
and maturation. 


BELLAK: If I understand you correctly, what you aresayingisthat the matur- 
ing perceptual apparatus is the system’s increasingly open window to the world? 
_ SANFORD: Yes, it could be i It has occurred to me that, 
instead of having the idea th alysis must he a closed-system 
model or that you must have m one, sometimes we invoke ena 
model for some Processes, and we may invoke h : 
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whose principle of complementarity is one of the most important in modern 
science at the present time. It is really this that I had in mind; I should have 
made my own model more explicit. This is what I have been saying: that 
these are two complementary points of view, and there are probably more. 
As a matter of fact, as Sanford pointed out, there are many more. There is 
the point of view of academic psychology, of learning theory, and all of these 
have something to contribute in terms of our total grasp of the complexity of 
the human being. What I am saying is: let us be clear about what we are 
looking at, how we are looking at it, what we are using. We use learning 
theories and field theories, and each one of them requires a certain model. We 
gain in clarity when we are clear about this model, about which model we use, 
and about what particular aspect of an act we are examining or of the phe- 
nomena that we are examining. The clearer we are about how we are approach- 
ing a particular thing and what we are examining, the more we shall benefit 
by it, because then we shall realize what we know about the particular thing. 
This really, I think, is in terms of everything that I have said and is the point 
that I am trying to make. 

I might mention also that I hoped this paper would stimulate thought, and 
I am very glad that it has done so. 
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RupoLr ExsrEIN (Reiss-Davis Clinic for Child Guidance, Los Angeles, 
Calif.): Pumpian-Mindlin’s contribution is free of the predilection of certain 
authors toward premature commitment to specific aspects of our theoretical 
assumptions. Many of our ideological wars could have been avoided had we 
been ready to take a historical viewpoint and had we been willing to inquire 
into the nature of proposed concepts and the development that is characteristic 
of them rather than to overidentify with our theoretical tools, which is an 
almost unavoidable disease of social scientists, and certainly of psychotherapists. 

However, his presentation suffers from overcondensation and, while per- 
mitting us to see the complexity of many issues, he has included too many to 
permit us to look long enough at any one of them. 

Consequently, my discussion will not do justice to the careful work he has 
undertaken, but it might lend itself to an assessment of the task involved. 
Essentially, this task, a philosophical one, is to clarify the meaning of our 
concepts and theories rather than to establish their validity. The establish- 
ment of validity is a second step, an empirical task. Although not valid, 
a theory may have meaning. The modern criterion for validity consists in 
giving us the methods necessary in order to confirm or disconfirm theory. 
An example in physics where this task was undertaken is P. W. Bridgman's 
classic The Logic of Modern Physics (1927).’ Bridgman sees in the conc epts 
of physics not “abstractions, but simply names for unique groups of experi- 
mental operations.” J believe that the philosophy of operationism has had its 
powerful influence on psy¢ hoanalysis as well, so that today we are confronted 
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with the often voiced demand to review our concepts and to redefine them in 
operational form. 

Another demand implies that many of these concepts are outmoded and 
suggests that we exchange them for newer and better ones. Kenneth Colby’s 
recent contribution? (1955) expresses this point of view. I believe that Pum- 
pian-Mindlin takes the middle way, and I am identified with this position. 
Pumpian-Mindlin suggests that the energy concepts in their present form can- 
not be reduced to operational propositions. He also seems to be opposed to 
the premature introduction of new theories. He is identified with pragmatics, 
a name Rudolf Carnap gave to the effort to examine existing languages and 
theories in their natural milieu? As far as the science of psychoanalysis is 
concerned, I believe that we find ourselves in a historic situation in which it is 
important to examine the functions and limits of our theoretical models rather 
than to ask for requirements of theory that are not applicable to the stage of 


our science or to create concise concepts and theories that meet exacting stand- 


ards, but will prove inapplicable to our clinical data. We must free ourselves 
from imitating other sciences. W 


Ton € may borrow from them but only to the 
limit of usefulness, , i 
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locus for this experience. The notions of the spatial model of the psychic 
apparatus, the quasi problems of boundaries between the psychic apparatus 
and the outer world of reality, the boundaries between different psychic in- 
stances within the apparatus that are then compared with the boundaries be- 
tween apparatus and outer world are useful, but actually dangerous, analogies. 
Early notions of the seething cauldron—the ego as the mediator between super- 
ego, id, and reality, and (so reminiscent of Plato’s simile of the human mind)* 


reason, the driver and the horses, passionate hate and love—have given way to 
] have required reformulation also 


functional notions of psychic structure anc 
of the energy concept. 


The early hydraulic model, a sort of plumbing system, speaks of psychic 


energy as a fluid current, electric or, as in other similes of Freud, comparable 
to water masses moving through the available river bed toward final discharge. 
It seems to me that these notions (Pumpian-Mindlin speaks of them as closed- 
system concepts that were later substituted here and there among open-system 
concepts) were particularly useful in the investigation of the dream and in 
the creation of dream theory, and had their powerful impact in developing 
ur technique that deals primarily with dream interpretation 
liscovery of the hidden unconscious conflict. Closed-system 
y and for content interpretation. 

es us outstandingly in understanding 
the dreaming sleeper, as demonstrated so beautifully in Bertram Lewin’s 
nt contributions,®: 7 the ascent of the structural tripartite model takes care 
of these problems that stress the relationship between psychic apparatus and 
reality, between the waking person and the dynamic interacting environment. 
Homo psychologicus is now studied in interaction. 


The spatial point of view stresses organization; the temporal point of view 
nd change. 


stresses interaction, growth, a 

These different analogies live side by side and are frequently used inter- 
changeably. Inasmuch as each has a communication function and is helpful 
in clucidating certain aspects of our clinical data, we wish to keep them, al- 
though for them we must pay a price, namely, the lack of theoretical clarity. 

Our basic postulates, rather than being final constructs, are more comparable 
to outline maps of new, as-yet-unexplored territory that offer a way, a method 
toward explorations, after which final maps can be drawn; that is, concise, 
basic concepts can be defined. We might also say that we lack the intervening 
variables between basic explanatory concepts and clinical, usually descriptive, 
concepts. These basic concepts, still being in a stage of analogy rather than 
being names, as is the case in physics, for unique groups of experimental opera- 
tions, are actually names that describe certain aspects of the psychoanalytic 
method that describe methods to be employed in order to fill in these “out 
line maps." This difference, however, is one of degree rather than of kind, 

We must never forget that scientific research in analysis up to this time has 
been related. primarily to psychoanalytic technique. Our therapeutic tech- 
nique is also our primary research tool. It seems, therefore, valuable to follow 
an-Mindlin’s hints in which he suggests that we relate the changes 


that part of o 
and with the ¢ 
notions are typical for id psycholog, 
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in basic systems, in basic models, to technique. I wonder whether it might 
not be more fruitful to turn his suggestion around and to s 
changes are often followed by theoretical advances. 
Pumpian-Mindlin and other authors, for example Heinz H 
claimed that theoretical advance is frequently ahead of technical advance. It 
seems to me that new theoretical advance is often nothing but the tacit admis- 
sion that we have made a certain technical advance that up to that time was 
not explicit and is then mirrored in new theoretical assumptions. The intro- 
duction of modern ego psychology is a direct consequence of new discoveries 
in resistance or defense analysis and in character analysis. An interesting 
example of this notion is Helene Deutsch’s paper on “as if" personalities, which 
indicates technical innovation without, as yet, the benefit of newer notions of 
ego psychology. The increase in knowledge of the Structure of psychic or- 
ganization has brought about some de-emphasis of carlier notions of energy. 
The vicissitudes of the instincts are less in the foreground of present-day in- 
terest, and we are now more interested in the Vicissitudes of ego organization. 
. This is also reflected today in the difficult situ 
fons concerning the energy Concepts. We originally borrowed this concept 
from the physical Sclences, where it was used in a quantitative sense. I recall 
the heroic but Most unsuccessful efforts of Siegfried Bernfeld and Sergei 
Feitelberg* in the early 1930s when they attempted to measure libido. It 
became clear then that the analogy of physics applied to psychic energy has 
dangerous limits, and that he who Wishes to “measure” psy sc enexey has 
an equally difficult problem, Perhaps even more liic M. psychic Mrs cane 
fronted Einstein when he wished to me dr "e ult than that whieh eo 5 
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ful. 
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. Carnap, R. 1955. 


. PoixcanÉ, J. H. 1906. V 
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. Hartmann, H. 1951. 


. DE 


This integration of our theoretical needs and our clinical data will make 
solete an old dichotomy that Goethe has expressed as follows: 

“Grau, treuer Freund, ist alle Theorie, 

Und griin des Lebens goldener Baum.”* 
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THE UNCONSCIOUS 


Leopold Bellak 
Department of Psychiatry, City Hospital at Elmhurst, New York, N. Y. 
Introduction 


“Unconscious” is a word of wide usage and of many meanings. ‘The purpose 
of this paper is to examine some of the meanings that are relevant to psycho- 
analysis. To avoid weightiness in the present discussion, we refer, for a con- 
sideration of its many usages (in addition to the psychoanalytic ones), to 
James G. Miller (1942) who defines altogether sixteen meanings in academic, 
clinical, and popular use, Also, for the purposes of the current discussion, We 
presuppose that the reader has an adequate working knowledge of general 
psychoanalytic theory and practice. 

If one were to attempt the thankless task of singling out the one most im- 
portant contribution Freud made, the consensus would probably be that his 
formulations concerning the unconscious were the most valuable. 

Freud’s (1915) theory of the Unconscious originally was primarily a con- 
struct. He observed. Neurotic symptoms, dreams, and parapraxes; he bridged 
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namics of repression and certain formal characteristics of unconscious ideation. 
Accordingly, we shall consider the genetic, formal configurational, and physio- 
logical aspects of unconsciousness, as well as its energetic-economic, dynamic, 
and motivational characteristics within the structural model. The present 
paper must be considered both tentative and rudimentary. Many of the 
metapsychological implications of unconscious functioning will not be men- 
tioned at all; others, at best, will be touched upon and briefly illustrated. The 
intention here is not to advance many, if any, new data, but rather to present 
systematic formulations that might be the basis for heuristic use. 


Genelic Aspects of Unconscious Mentation 


It is generally held that the newborn infant is not able to differentiate itself 
from its environment. Before there are well-articulated self-boundaries, the 
hand-mouth zone may be one figure on a dim ground, the mouth-breast area 
another. Whether we refer to Bertram Lewin's (1946) dream screen or to 
Rene Spitz’s (1957) primary cavity, it is certain that for a long period both 
figure and ground are poorly defined. The child has difficulties not only with 
visual, auditory, and kinesthetic perception, but also with the concept of time 
and causality. Only slowly does the ‘secondary process” come about, the 
ordering of events into time and place and sequence to each other. 

In other words, unconscious ideation does not “come” from anywhere: the 
unconscious ideational content to à large extent is precisely this poorly defined 
apperceptive mass (C. P. Herbart, 1942) of infancy that remains forever in 
the person's mind.* It is as though an infinite number of photographs had 
been taken, the vast number of which were unfocused, in varying degrees of 
infancy and childhood, and only a relative few in sharp focus; these are later 
superimposed upon earlier fuzzy objects as in a tremendous kaleidoscope. 

If unconscious ideation is the history of ideation (that is, if the content of 
the unconscious is formerly—and poorly—perceived experience), it is already 
clear that consciousness-unconsciousness must lie on a continuum. Since the 
ordering of time, place, person, à 


nd causality occur gradually over the years 

of childhood, it is clear that consciousness-unconsciousness must lie on a simi- 
, k EE 

lar transitional continuum that is characterized by content from transitional 


genetic phases and from primary process to secondary process. One particu- 


lar range of this continuum, the preconscious, has justifiably received increased 


attention of late. Since this extensive and separate subject requires treat- 
ment, I shall not consider it here. 

In part, the poor Ges/al! formation of childhood is presumably due to im- 
mature neurological status, and the perceptual progress must then be consid- 
ered as predicated upon continuing physiological maturation; in part, a learn- 


* To be sure, adult perception can also become part of unconscious ideation, becoming ag- 
gregated to the earlier apperceptive mass; such adult perception may be originally preconscious 
as, for instance, in the experiments of Fisher (1954) and of Klein (1949). 

iN A variation of David Hume's hil est in intellectu. quid non antea. fuerit in. sensibus" 
(There is nothing in the mind which was not previously in the senses), if one speaks of content, 


not of organic processes or Anlagen. 
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of pars pro loo (the part for the whole) or associative substitution by contiguity 
or similarity. Drugs, metabolic toxicity, and perceptual isolation can also 
produce the same characteristics; whenever ego functioning is poor, the primary 
process can be observed. Some day it will be possible to write a textbook of 
human behavior, including the whole range of pathological variations, from 
the standpoint of ego functioning and its disturbances; for the present, it still 
must be emphasized that the same primary process can be observed in a variety 
of conditions. Much of the field has simply not been brought up to date, 
including the extension of ego psychology to epilepsy and other organic dis- 
orders. A differential diagnostic clustering of specific types of primary proc- 
ess constellation is needed to replace "signs" in clinical and testing practice. 

R. Holt (1956) has most recently and most clearly addressed himself to the 
formulation of the primary process in connection with Rorschach testing. He, 
too, stresses that thought processes may be arranged from the most primary 
to the most secondary. Following Freud, he considers thinking to be more 
primary the more it is organized and compelled by drives, and the less it is 
sublimated and neutralized. Aside from this characterization, that of preoc- 
cupation with instinctual aims, he discusses the formal aspects, including 
autistic logic, loose types of associative links, and other distortions of reality, 
in addition to the basic processes of condensation, displacement, and symboli- 
zation. 

Discussing a continuum of primary-secondary process thinking, Holt then 
goes further: he formulates 25 content variables and 27 formal characteristics 
that he considers indicative of the primary process. The 25 content variables 
are grouped into ideational and affective drive derivatives: “only in instances 
where a display of affect occurs instead of the response are the latter scored” 
(page 18). Ideational drive representatives are divided into the libidinal 
aggressive and a residual nonspecific "anxiety or guilt about drive expres- 
sion." Each of these are further subdivided for the purposes of a check list. 

Among the formal characteristics such as “fusion of two separate percepts” 
(as in classical contamination) and “partial fusion of separate percepts,” one 
category deserves particular attention because it enables us to illustrate a basic 
point; namely, that in the category of image fusion (Holt’s term for a conden- 
sation manifested in the Rorschach test situation) he describes the fusion of 
“internal-external views of something,” and gives the following example: “In- 
ternal-external views of something: ‘Could be part of a woman’s breast with 
a bow in between... this might be the lungs. - - she might be wearing the 
bow around her neck.’ ” 

Again, Holt’s examples clearly illustrate that in the formal characteristics 
of the primary process we may recognize the problems a child has in perceiving 
and organizing the world, including the establishment of the body image, the 
separation of inside and outside of the self—I and the outer world (P. Federn, 
1052). In this sense, it again becomes clear that the formal aspects of the 
unconscious, the characteristics of the primary process, contain traces of the 
evidence of gradual organization of experience into what is finally 


genetic 
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i 5 " cess varies from 
secondary process* (what is acceptable as “secondary process varies 
culture to culture). 


Configurational and Physiological Aspects of the Unconscious 


] kei al 
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The first of the two meanings of unconsciousness, other than the strictly 
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and neurological Processes in the individual. T 
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erbal representation) with unconsciousness (that 
getative autonomic nervous 


Dess to and inaccessibility from consciousness) of ve 
Processes. i 
Another form of unconsciousness will be referred to here as configurational 
unconsciousness. Much of any learning process is characterized by an incre- 
ment in performance, the attainment of which itself is not conscious and, for 
that matter, not accessible to verbal conscious understanding. Take, for 
instance, the acquisition of expressive Or mechanical skills. For example, a 
teacher of social dancing or automobile driving may need to make his pupil 
result would be poor indeed 


conscious of steps in the lcarning process, but the 
if some "unconscious" automatization did not take control. The gradual 
; experience merge subtly into each other. 


Steps of the learning process of any 4 
It is this unawareness of the blending of one experience into others to form 
à Gestalt that is referred to here as “configurational” unconsciousness. In 

ion and integration; as 


Part, it is probably predicated upon neuronal interact tio 
Such, this process is not of a symbolic nature and, for the most part, 1t 1s not 


accessible to consciousness OF insight on the psychoanalytic couch. If we say 
that psychoanalytic unconscious mentation consists of data that have passed 
through the perceptual apparatus at some level of organization in some form 
and at some time,* we must qualify the statement: cach unit, each element 
of experience has passed through the perceptual apparatus, but the final result, 
the final configuration of attitudes or object relations, may emerge as à uniquely 


different whole that neve h consciousness as such. The process 


T passed throug sness $ oc 
of Gestalt formation is unconscious}; this observation 1S not without clinical 
Significance. 


It is likely that some of the merged 


experiences can be reconstituted into 
their constituent parts; others cannot. Psychoanalysis asa therapeutic method 
is, after all, largely predicated upon the proposition that configurations of 
experience can be “analyzed” or, in other words, reduced to D das veri 
parts so that, with the help of the adult ego, they can be “better reconstituted. 
In this sense, the accessibility of certain materials and the reversibility of the 


learning process are crucial problems in psychoanalysis posing its therapeutic 


limitations. 

Forgetting, in many inst 
usual psychoanalytic connotation, 
is, the merging of figure and ground. 


psychoanalytic concept of infantile amne 
extent upon an erroneous concept ; namely, that of considering configurational 


unconsciousness and dynamic unconsciousness as identical, the latter, of course, 
ated by the inacceptability to consciousness of certain materials. 
stion that dynamic infantile amnesia of traumatic or unaccept- 
portant, but ] have vet to hear of an analy- 
«s of the normal process of learning to walk! Con- 
a particularly important role in infancy and 
al boundaries of mostly primary or 


not be a matter of repression in the 
but rather a configurational problem; that 
One might suspect that the important 
sia could be predicated to a certain 


ances, may 


being motiv 
There is no que 
able instinctual 
sis that uncovered memori 
consciousness plays 
of course, experienti 


material is often im 


figurational un 


childhood because, 
* Some of it consciously, some of it preconsciously or unconsciously 
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i 7 Many clinical analytic at- 
HE yae onday apr ED pd oa fail, not because E 
É is - es "onse “SS 

len Radius lu because of the Ronfigurationml unconsciousne ) 
these poorly defined and merged SASHES, . a — 

The configurational merging of experiences into | p "sicca dum v 
the most stringent reason for making untenable a | crine wr cba: 
The present apperceptive distortion (for example, in a neuros 5 
a function of all past experiences, not only of onc. —" 

This fact expresses itself in the clinical psychoanal tic po iie hus auod BE 
is no one-to-one relationship between any characteristic of the m akila 
experiences, and there may be a relative barrier to insight mao ns aiia 
between some Specific characteristics and earlier experience. e cid 
sights relevant to certain analyzed characteristics can be utere visant 
integrated at one time. Fortunately for therapeutic Success, its rmn 
need not be a more conscious Process than the original emergence inte able of 
configurations. The patient need not leave the analytic couch cap: 


E s. often 
delivering a dissertation on his psychoanalytic development, as is so 
popularly believed. 


is accessible not only to pegar 
projective lesting. The content-ana E 
hach and the thematic apperception : iñ 
scious and preconscious levels pepe m 
psychoanalysis, Formal analysis of levels of functioning in projective bie’ 
niques may give insight into autonomous functions not accessible to consc <a 

expressive techniques in particular, suc 
as graphology, the Bender Gestalt t i 


h of eonscioust d 
ay be “configurational” in an experientia 
rience. 

usness of c. 
on problems of unconsciousness in re 
Originally considered entirely 
sults of early vy; 


sarin, 
Xpressive movement has a direct es 
lation to artistic talent or other giftec alls 
' innate, it now appears likely that Eum com 
ariations in ego Synthesis. Thus far i Mime o 
reoccupied Primarily with unconscious content elemen res- 
ty, but it may now be possible to analyze formal and € à 
lated to giftedness; these features are specifically the ee eat 
tonomous functions of the 80, à configurational nea ao 
scious Tepresentation and, therefore, never appeared as ¢ Jace 
Psychoanalytic content material and can only be inferred as having taken p* 
Y emergence into a Gestalt of units of experiences. 


synthesis of ay 


The Unconscion 


it 
Psychology of personalia is 
t of the id; that is, the in alysi® 
er that, of course, psychoan2 
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ot only in terms of maturational organismic processes, 
lated learned behavior patterns as well as the 
on and environmental experiences at 


mm of motivation n 
ut also as a series of object-re 


ir "m : : A 
naa between biological maturati 
arious times. Thus, the psychoanalytic theory of motivation consists not 


only of the libido theory per se but also of formulations concerning the ego 
and superego. Superego forces often motivate behavior; outstandingly, for 
Mstance, in such pathological conditions as moral masochism, the success 
neurosis, and a host of other normal and pathological circumstances. 

Freud himself had formulated some relationships between his topographical 
model of the systems—unconscious, preconscious, and conscious, and his 
structural model of ego, id, and superego. It is generally agreed that not 
only the id but many functions of the cgo and superego must be considered 
às unconscious. Indeed, it might be best to say that all functions as processes 
per se are unconscious. 1t is the results of ego functioning of which we are 
aware, strictly speaking. Ina hypercathexis of thinking, in the obsessive or 
schizophrenic, the process itself may be conscious. ] 

It would probably not be amiss to say that psychoanalysis sees the roots of 
all motivations as unconscious. * These roots may be related to the drives 
themselves (the original concept of the id as an “energy reservoir”) or to the 


functioning of the ego and superego- . 
A major conceptual problem in psychoanalytic th : 
conscious behavior. Tra- 


siders the relationship of unconscious motivation to š beh 
ditionally, determinism has been the guiding principle of motivational psycho- 


analytic theory- The proposition holds that free association will unfailingly 
provide the links between conscious mentation and behavior, on the one hand, 
and unconscious motivation on the other, provided there is no undue interfer- 
ence with free association by unsurmountable anxiety, inhibition, or lack of 


motivation for surmounting the resistance to free association. 
I reserve à detailed consideration of the role of determinism 1n psychoanalytic 


theory and practice for a later paper, but I find that a measure of attention to 
this part of the theory is unavoidably relevant to the concept of unconscious 


motivation. 

The psychoanalytic 
Freud is one of those te 
‘This is all the more surprising in 
clearly culture-bound to the scie 


heory arises when one con- 


concept of determinism as originally formulated by 
nents that have so far remained virtually unchanged. 
that determinism is one of the concepts most 
ntific tradition of the end of the Nineteenth 
Century. It involves a concept of causality that implics rather rigid links in 
a chain of events and is shown in the clinical attitude of the orthodox psycho- 
analyst; provided the patient will only free-associate and the analyst will 
yerform the pr cribed verbal operations, “it will all come out in the wash." 


The fact is that many analyses end in what E. Glover (1955) calls a stale- 
undoubtedly. they do so for many reasons, but one might suspect that 
zs of instincts or drives 


es that are un 


mate; 
as unconscious, it would be well to remember that 


conscious, not in the strictly psychoanalytic sense 
ical sense mentioned above, and for the most part not accessible to 
in the psychoanalytic sense, may refer to the aims, nature 
Jes or preferences of zones of stimulation 


* When one sp 
drives or instincts are proc 
ither in the phy siologi 
consciousness. The unconscious. 
of objects, ot the motives for mot 
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à good percentage of them do not end optimally because of less explicit strategic 
and tactical planning on the part of the analyst than is necessary. Orthodox 
analysis, by and large, frowns on such mapping out because, I think, it is gov- 
erned, covertly, by too mechanistic a concept of cause and effect. 

When applied to cause and effect in human behavior and to the relationship 
between unconscious variables and conscious ones the probability theory is 
likely to be a more useful model than is classical determinism, 

The probability theory is entirely applicable, an 
analysis. The theory of free association 
Conscious processes would be on a sound 
expect, with a high degree of probability, that certain events will lead to cer- 
tain other events progressively, or that certain presently observed phenomena 
have a highly probable relationship to certain historical events, Psychoana- 
lytic theory is thereby brought up to the level of the rest of contemporary 
scientific methodology, and may more easily avail itself of the advantages of 
statistical procedures, as Chassan (1958) has recently pointed out, All statis- 
tics are, after all, predicated upon the theory of probability. In connection 
with certain past work that some of my colleagues and I have done (Bellak, 
ik Bellak and Smith, 1956), it has seemed entirely feasible to apply to 
Tien ee] Him d king pore of Statistical prediction customary in 

7 3*) has discussed the general problems of 


clinical and statistical predictions; T, f, : 
' “y LOr one; see no difference wha tsoever 
between the two forms, » flerence whatso 


Application of the probability theory to the 
motivation may have useful implications for psych 
plies that the analyst may have to be More system 
the effect that he has a tight to expect to be 
basis of his general theory. I believe { > 
followed classic procedure untenable ; 1 
introduction of parameters, In using Kurt Bis ey for the Eques 
tions in analytical technique, I wish to ali iS (1953b) term tur yara 
concerning the justification of the int 
circumstances. I do not believe th 
for wild psychoanalysis, or a 
other hand I do believe 
determinism (as a case 
to explicitly stated vari 


d with profit, to psycho- 
as a link between unconscious and 
er basis if we explicitly stated that we 


arameters under certain 
Y theory gives one a brief 
St careful procedure. On the 
mings of the concept of 
assic physics) may lead 
ique.* 


of Causality of e] 


hoanaly tic techn 
* If the probability theory suggests ret. iy 

alyst (that is, behavior designed io iere tively 
it may be entirely true that the 2 
The myth that he is such an observer has I bd 
ticipant observer" is Probably the most felidi 
tion is overdone by some schools of the Ris 
the analyst’s part). The ide; 
apist and as “scientist” jg 


E x certa; 
serving scien y hav. 


ations of psyc 


more ; 


live beh 


avior on the part of the an- 
predicted therapeutic effect). 
een aban ud observer than he used to be 
Wi fe ndoned by nearly everyone, ar 
Pr {hough undoubtedly the patie po 

: "ing oI Proper theory iscipline 
inly a fal cious a Smultancouly pe ed oss ther- 
i i Analyst is really primarily an ob- 
€ of research, ^ To be a therapist 
perform on an already primarily 
nese Partially conflicting roles: 


th 
analyst js t} 
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Some Dynamic and Economic-Energetic «Aspects of the 
Concept of the Unconscious 


conomic propositions are inextricably tied 


up wi " á B 8 
i with the psychoanalytic concept of the unconscious: for instance, the beliefs 
h at certain drives and feelings and perceptions may become unconscious after 

aving reached consciousness, th chic elements may be “kept” 


at some psy 
unconscious, or that unconscious elements may become conscious, wholly, in 
part, or in the form of a derivative and, further, that energy exchanges are 
Involved in these processes. Unconscious psychic elements can be cathected, 
and countercathexes keep them from becoming conscious. 


If unconscious ele- 
ments become conscious, energy reallocation takes place (for example, symptom 
laughter), A corollary hypothesis states that the cathexes o. 


f elements of the 
Secondary process are bound to that element while, in the primary process, 
loosely cathected, and 


cathexis and idea are :asily sepa- 
king for the typical Alice- 


rated from cach other, ma in-Wonderland confusion 
However, I shall not conce 


of ideas and their values. rn myself with these 
parts of theory here nor with the modes of energy, although they relate to 
important current propositions, notably by Hartmann (1950) and by Kris 


(1955), concerning neutralization and sublimation. 

In a theory as closely knit and as internally con € 
Personality it is always difficult to discuss any part of the theory without 
either hopelessly losing one's specific point in a general discussion or without 
doing violence to it by oversimplification or excessive extrapolation. I shall 
attempt to solve this technical problem by presenting the nature of the general 
propositions in the barest outline, and then enlarge on some more relevant 


aspects (Bellak, in McCary, 1956).* l 
be characterized as a quasi- 


The Freudian model of energy can probably i 
open syste tem’s form of energy and its cathexes 


m.t Libido itself is the syste cat 
in various libidinal zones, aims, and objects (and the countercathexis in the 
defensive system) are a fundamental part of psychoanalytic theory and prac- 
tice, Each person seems to have a certain amount of energy to which the law 
of conservation of energy seems to apply. If libido is withdrawn from one 
area the psychoana 


lyst asks himself whither it has been diverted, or in what 
way reinvested, topographically and structually. We must ignore, for the 
moment, the fact that not on 


ly different qualities of energy are postulated, but 

* Sce also Pumpian-Mindlin on this point. elsewhere in this monograph. 

TI prefer to call it a quasi-open system, because it only appears that cathexes are really 
placed on external objects. Actually, the investment of libido is made in the (internal) object 
representations. Even if someone should not agree to this point, it is obvious that cathexes are 
rather temporarily placed, and can be withdrawn or redistributed. The conceptualization of 
countercathewis, of hypercathexis of one person or one function at the cost of hypocathexis of 
one other person or the self (as in love) is predicated on the economy, the metabolism of a closed 
system; this is also true of the transformation of energy into 2 neutralized or sublimated form 
and the concept of deneutralization. The death instinct, w ith its conceptual relationship to 
the second thermodynamic law, was one possible exception to Freud’s model being really 

An argument can be made 


a closed one (see Pumpian-Mindlin elsewhere in this monograph). ! 
a tic model a quasi-closed one rather than a quasi-open one; there 


for calling the Freudian energe T | on f € 
md on both sides but, because I believe that it is the object representations that are 
cathected, I prefer to describe it as quasi-open- 


Certain dynamic and energetic-e 


idea and percept are 


sistent as Freud's theory of 
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also different modes of energy, such as free, lightly bound, strongly bound, 
sublimated, and neutralized modes in different degrees. —— 

The concept of repression may provide us with the simplest ane e: d pend 
lime the most important example of dynamic and economic Sp iha is 
sciousness.* The physical analogy that the concept of Tepacssion 8 Do 
that some surface object is submerged in water and that it takes some a i 
to submerge it and to keep it submerged: when the Gounteraatliesis sene a 
the repressed material comes to the surface like a cork, with concomita ee 
turbances in the surroundings. The submarine area corresponds (in our i i 
simplified analogy) topographically to the unconscious, the surface to consc Sea 
mentation, following the characteristics of the primary and secondary p 
esses, respectively. 

Corresponding to the change 
is to see defenses such as repre 
in electronic terms of compute 
criminating function of the egi 
that the ego recognizes a stim 


D ^ n 
es on the appropriate onc. I 


H É " - Ss 
ulus with a series of (p 
until it arrives at the one that corresponds best to the stimulus. Althoug 


Linn then discusses defects in the Scanning of the cluster's individual elements 
in brain disturbances, we may turn to another He links 
the scanning operation to the ivati 
esizing that the Scanning pri 
capable of evoking the 
with less pleasure, and 
clement is capable of a 
vidual, it may be skipped completely 
we say the element in question has h 
Linn's formulations are 
tual orientation of dyn 
they are at least, 


p the presenting stim 


Which evoke anxiety. Indecd, if na 
y of anxiety intolerable to the B 
by the Scanning process, In that as 
è een repressed,” 

internally consistent and, within the current percep” 
SINANG Psychology, they Probably have this advantage: 
Principally, in a form amenable to experimental verification 
by perceptual research, Sanford (1936) | 


aed tfachis" 
s á : Xerformed some of the earliest tach 
loscopic experiments, show 
tions of starved subjects. 


" 
‘athexes, on the aes 
: » and Murphy (1943) showed thé 
starved subjects not only s 
illustrated), but they also re 


SW food Where there Was none (as Sanford n 
Cognized correctly SER quo ier -opica 
more often than did Nonstarved subjects, i oe ape was 
more efficient. Later, others showed that stimuli with. à sitive cathexi? 
need shorter tachistoscopic exposure than stimuli wit} SR acc recent eX 
periments of G. Klein (1949), and C. Fisher (1954) es x ave highlighted 
the sensitivity and intricacy 2 RD. Silber aves Big 
Linn suggests solving th 
unconsciousness by a neur: 


rousing a quantit 


of the precor 
the €conomic-en 
ophysiologica] m 


nsclous scanning. — 
*TECtic problems of consciousn cst 
odel suggested by Pius and Mel 


For a review of Freud COncepts of repression, see C 
ssion, see C, 


$ varying 


Brenner, 1957. 
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l - ; x d 
och (1947), wherein a volley of afferent impulses may pass a synapse depend- 


ga ui ig of the elements of the afferent impulse and the frequency 
shana hich the critical synapse 15 fired by simultaneous impulses from the 
ng circuit. Linn (1954) hypothesizes that the intensity of the elements 
hexes of ideas. 
that brain injuries may be understood as 
function because the (organic) scanning 
scanning may be poorly performed on 

à psychogenic basis if scanning erly jearned. In this sense, T 
A child consistently exposed to the 


relate sc : E n . 
elate scanning ability to reality testing: d 
inconsistent reward and punishment 

age point, one might say that 


confusion of incorrect information and 

learns to scan but poorly. From another vant 

the child’s clusters and the elements within the clusters do not have good 
ly scanned; that 


boundary lines, are not good Gestalten and, therefore, are poor 
is, they are brought into imperfect relationship with the already poorly apper- 


ceived contemporary stimulus. In addition, we may remember that an over- 
stimulated child (and the later adult) will have excessive cathexis in some 
elements, with a poor hierarchy of cathexis in general; ego psychology, as 
Holt (1956) points outs is also predicated upon a complex hierarchy of relatively 
stable, sublimated, and neutralized object relationships. | The orderly selec- 
tion of choices is also impaired in overcathexes, from a motivational standpoint 
(leading to acting out, for instance, or to infantile psychotic behavior). —. 
The perceptual model of se predicated upon neuronal activ- 


Jective scanning 
ity permits one to relate observed psychoanalytic phenomena of consciousness 
and unconsciousness to experimentally observable data of the physiological proc- 
esses of visual perception and auditory stimuli. ] . 
However useful this model may be for the understanding of certain aspects 
of repression, it leaves much to be desired for the understanding of empirically 
observed and even experimentally substantiated phenomena posited by psycho- 
analysis. As we have previously stated, there seems little doubt that the 
“lifting” of a repression may cause "symptom laughter," or symptom-crying” 
during analysis; nO better hypothesis has replaced E reud s conceptualization 
of wit, humor, and the comic. Jf the electronic model is to maintain itself, it 
must accommodate these phenomena within its framework. It may be possible 
to relate the quasi-open energetic model of psychoanalysis to a finite number 
of electric elements of the nervous system and both to the interchangeability 
of symptoms 50 often observed clinically; that is, the disappearance of subjec- 
tive anxiety in connection with the emergence 


of vegetative disturbances or 

the replacement of a conversion symptom by an obsession. 
Quite problematical are the defense mechanisms of more complex nature than 
probably plays a part in all defenses. 


As the initial step, repression 

;usly suggested, projection, for instance, involves, as the first 
ove him,” to follow the classic Schreber presen- 

sting of repression of this wish, 


he mechanism 


repression. 
As I have previo 
clement, the libidinal wish ("T 
tation [Freud, 1925]. The second stage, consi 
is somehow transformed, in a third step, into the opposite by t 
of reaction formation, “I hate him." This hatred is again repressed, ina 
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fourth step, and is then followed by the fifth step, the ascription to the external 
ose Xm me.” ol : 

MEME a good deal of the phenomenon of wg in i 
help of the combined apperceptive-electronic model. To be sure, t 

many forms of projection that are 
literature, but are very well describ 
Murray has formulated a number 
usefully differentiates between su 
projection. He reserves the first 
is, for the distortion of external ob 
fears. He speaks of complement 
calls figure-constituents, 


not usually distinguished in psychoanalytic 
ed by Henry A. Murray (1951) in mee 
of hypotheses concerning projection; he bt 
pplementary projection and ee irr 
term for projection of self-constituents; tha 
jects by one’s own needs, drives, wishes, na 
ary projection as the projection of what ne 
which he defines as: “the tendencies and mus 
that characterized the figures (imaged objects) that people the subject's stre n " 
of thought and with which he interacts in fantasy. For the most part ie 
are images of significant objects (father, mother, siblings, friends, enemies) 
with whom the Subject ately related... . In short, subjects im 
apt to ascribe character (say, the hero) of the story; 
and figure- ers.” 
In other words, 
types of projection 


une; I prefer toc " 
inverse projection, In Comparison, the simple step fon 
1 jection) i dependent process and constitutes the fifth step 
inverse Projection) is that of changing “I hate you" to “You hate me.” 
prefer to call this Step a simple Projection. In Murtay’s iermeswe dealt Will 
supplementary Projection; namely, the ascription of a subject’s drive to a? 
object. aiii 

This step: reconceptualized: 
of differen and object, 
back to that leve izati 


to “You hate me” 
that often occurs a 


in essence it involves a Le 
We must infer an ego a 
the self boundaries did not on 
mbiotic relationship, they cow® 


l ing, Linn 
F ; Jects. Such poor scanning, ; 
.. 9) also points out, OCcurs in brain-injure 

discriminati 


ng tactile stimuli ap 

that of another, 

by complementa 

for instance, bec 
We have 

repression, 


1 Mes mu 
ed patients who have pim to 
T own body and those pa 
jection is often ampli 
pr. iia Y Projection is often an ig 
TY projection of various j "alized objects, so that Flechsi 
omes a father eud, 1925) = 
already discuss. ra at 
Bite S cond phase of inverse projection; namely 
ES arise y We try n. 
j y to à ‘versal deol 
a a "pc. a y to understand the reversal f 


; ; or- 
ination. AL Finn ( rdance With the concept of perception a a 
hypothesis T have ady Performed some experiments that supper! on 
Dx k € past (Bellak, 1950); namely, that react! 


the s 
when 
in acco 
1951) has 
anced in th 
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formation c r 
nation could be stated experimentally as follows: if a good image and a 


bad 
one > e] * 
ne are simultaneously exposed, the perceptual results will be an ac- 


centuatedly i ifi i 

Sean atedly good image, modified by some aspects of the bad image (there is 

return of the repressed, as in every neurotic symptom formation). This 
ivalent attitude of obsessives, 


a y iei hold good for the ambi bs 
haic he hostile feelings are the threatening ones and the positive feel- 
re egosyntonic. 
ie the paranoid, the wish to lo 
gative feelings. My hypothesis, a$ y! 
W hen a paranoid is exposed, perhaps tach 
subjects representing, simultaneously, 
Would sec them as less friendly and more 
tion, Unlike the obsessive, he would accentuate 

Sively, because they are less threatening. 

This third phase of the inverse projection process “I hate him,” is again 
repressed; hatred for the other person js unacc ptable to the superego. A 
leit her re sresslon takes place to the primary process, with a partial dissolution 


of the ego boundaries. What is subjective is now apperceived as objective; 
the former love object is now seen a5 hating the 


y se 
The above cumbersome model of a five-step process in the paranoid projec- 
tion is separated principally for conceptu 


al purposes. It is not likely that one 
could isolate the phase of reaction formation from the phase of subsequent 
teraction ra 


repression. H is possibly an in ther than a sequence of phases 
measurable in time. It may not be impossible to demonstrate clinically some 
of the transitional phases in the course of paranoid development, however. 
We have used projection here as an example of a defense mechanism, one of 
the processes by which drives, feelings, and thoughts can become unconscious 


by a process that itself is unconscious. , 
yet it seems likely that 


The model may be more complex than 15 necessary, 
ntal psychology, in discussing, “perceptual defense,” has either chosen 


ly simplest examples (when, for instance, it relates judgments of 
of the obje 4s) or tends to overlook some complexities in the em- 
il and clinically valid concepts of defense formulated by Freud. 
| usefulness of Freud's dynamic and energetic-economic postu- 
g defensive aspects of unconscious functioning forced us to 


a suitable model to integrate the empirically observed phenom- 
In turn, it is likely that a better model may produce sharpened clinical 
r applicability of psychoanalytic propositions, and improved 
nts, especially where a bridge is needed between 
learned behavior, and subjectively experienced 


ved is more threatening than 
orted by experiment, is that 
istoscopically, to images of homosexual 
friendly and unfriendly features he 


unfriendly than the general popula- 
the negative features defen- 


ove and to be lov 
et unsupp 


patient. 


experime 
the relative 
size to value 
pirically usefu 

The clinic 
lates concernin 
attempt to find 
ena. 
observation, wide 
ability of clinical eve 


predict 
nomena, 


so-called organic phe 
events. 
Summary 


scious Was discussed. Tt originated as a construct — 


nd useful to bridge the 
adult and childhood behavior 


apparent discontinuity of 


The concept of the uncor 
. and normal and 


ce that Freud fou 


an inferen 
and dreams, 


waking behavior 


pathological phenomena. 
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The unconscious was discussed from the standpoint of its genetic aspects, 
its formal characteristics, its configurational and physiological implications, 
and its relationship to motivational theory of psychoanalysis, as well as the 
dynamic and energetic-economic considerations involved in unconsciousness- 
consciousness. 

The development of the “mental apparatus" reflects itself in its formal 
characteristics, in that the primary process of the unconscious is characterized 
by early and transitional forms of experience organization. Semantic confu- 
sion arising out of the different meanings of the word * 
a mistaking of the psychoanalytic propositions concerning unconscious func- 
tioning with the inaccessibility to consciousness, in principle, of some physio- 
logical processes such as neuronal activity or endocrine secretion. Patterning 
of experience (for instance, of imagery in the apperceptive mass) is also not 
accessible to consciousness per se, though the final configuration of the indi- 
vidual elements may become, at least, partly conscious. 

The relationship of conscious activity to unconscious processes has been 
traditionally conceptualized in a deterministic fashion, following the classic 
physical concept of causality. Suggestions were made concerning the ad- 


vantage of applying the probability theory to the relationship between primary 
and secondary process, 


unconscious" leads to 


Finally, penta getic-economic propositions concerning 
mobility of cath i 


: à » taken from hydrodynamics, such as repres- 
EROR electronic mo i ed with perceptual theories of 
, and neuronal behavior seemed to be useful for 
à, and to be consistent with 
hanisms, such as projection, 
a number of psychoanalytic 
esponse. 

; some reconceptualization of 
useful for experimental verifi- 


: n of clinica] arvati ; ibility 
and predictability of behavior, observation of therapeutic reversibility 
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(tusten Riggs Canter, Stockbridge, Mass.): Although 
appear somewhat late to congratulate Bellak on his Introduction, I 
he opportunity to do so. Tt seems to me that in those few 
ed up a general attitude toward the present status of the 
roanalysis which combines a realistic acceptance of Sigmund 
al insights with an equally realistic plea that we commence 
al house in order. Bellak is one of the lamentably few 
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workers in our field who has been consistently making this plea for some time. 
One has only to prepare a course in the rescarch aspects of psychoanaly to 
learn how few systematic statements of this kind appear in the literature, 
My own experience in the preparation of such a course for the candidates of 
the Western New England Psychoanalytic Institute, New Haven, € onn., 
leaves me with feelings of gratitude that as a matter of routine, T can : ign 
Bellak's papers as required reading for all students. Quite apart from his 
specific contribution to this monograph, namely, further clarification of the 
concept of the unconscious, to which I am about to turn, there stands the very 
fact of the conference on which this monograph is based, which was organized 


by him to pursue the mapping of the conceptual jungle which is psychoanalytic 
theory. 


Bellak's paper raises a number 
have decided in this initial discu 


of central issues of such dimensions that I 


ssion to touch on only those few that have 
interested me for some time. This is not to say that those problems that I 


shall not discuss are not, in my opinion, important; it is only to say that I 
shall have little to contribute to their clarification. 

I shall start with Bellak’s first footnote, in which he 
that the concept of the unconscious has h 
Freud’s topographical model of the syste 
conscious; and, second, as a quality of pr 
the later-developed structural m 
true that everyone is aware 


underscored the fact 
ad two different positions: first, in 
MS unconscious, preconscious, and 
ocess that plays a significant role in 
odel of id, ego, and superego. Although it is 
Í 1 of this historical shift, the fact remains that the 
relationship of the topographical to the structural model has never been really 
clarified. This lack of clarification is regularly reflected in ‘lieountieat discus- 
sions. 

The fact that we are 
directly to Bellak’s disc 


asp here with the quality of a process leads me 
cussion o Consciousness-unconsciousne $ as a continuum. 
He remarks that certain Special conditions such as 96e boae or per- 
ceptual isolation issue from the fact that mental functionin E is ushed toward 
be fecun end of the continuum, Another such “special condition” 
Í a m a the luxury of reporting briefly some of 
I think it will become a Pare E a n Bofation with my colleague Merton Gill, 
been sufficiently exploited ina , E hypnosis, as a tool of experiment, has not 
we are concerned here, omnection with the very problems with which 

First, let me summarize some of the phe: 
duction of the hypnotic state. The hy - 
the normal flow of Sensory intake inde E 
by asking a person to attend exclu x 


omena that occur during the «o 
SU strives to reduce severely bot? 
il motility. 


. EA e 

isively 1 » Whether this is don 
his own breath sounds, the therapist à j a light, à pot, a revolving mirroly 
clear that we are excluding s 


or the sound f counting, it 35 
the i > Ind of counting, 
: .9 orma] flow e » s smul- 
taneously, if the hypnotist asks him to OW of external stimulation, Simu 


attention on aspects of his bodily experi Telax, not to move, and to focus d 
s IE asi à : “Pence tha ` 2 & i 
creating a situation that in certain signin that are usually unnoticed, he 
isolation experiments, The g m CAII m 


SE ee Y xs he 
€Spects is very similar to D à 
f bizarre, dreamlike eae 
F <a [4 
a transitional state) and th 
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appearance later of hallucinated symbolic images in the established hypnotic 
state offer compelling evidence for the existence of the continuum of conscious- 
ness-unconsciousness. 
. A study of hypnotically suggested dreams also offers relevant data. Here, 
in a series where the simple suggestion was made "to have a dream," we found 
a fluid transition from the “embellished reminiscence,” a thought-organization 
essentially secondary-process in nature, to the "static pictorial image,” a prod- 
uct somewhat like the vague images of a daydream, through a “quasi-allegory 
of contrived flavor" to “quasi-dreams” and, finally, “dreams” that are scarcely 
distinguishable from the usual spontaneous ones. The primary process ap- 
peared increasingly in this series. A few examples will make this progression 
clearer: 

A woman of hysterical character, 


given the suggestion to dream, reported 


the following: “I saw two of my girl friends on the porch of my home. I was 
there, too. 1 seemed to be about 15 years old. They told me they were not 
going to come back that evening as they had planned, but would come another 
^ This is a dull and rather banal response, with little or no indication 
mal aspects of unconscious functioning. This type of 


led “the embellished reminiscence.” 
ocess functioning stands the 


time.’ 
of the characteristic for 


product is what we cal 
Further on the continuum toward primary-pr 
“static pictorial image.” For example, a man being treated for torticollis 


reported an image of “a figure of indeterminate sex nailed to a cross, with head 
turned to the right and down” (the same position into which the torticollis 
had twisted his own head). Still another level of production is the “quasi- 
allegory,” a hybrid form resembling the daydream, but including in a rather 
obvious fashion some elements of unconscious symbolism. For instance, a 
man suffering from ejaculatio praecox, utterly unsophisticated about uncon- 
scious symbols, produces a so-called “dream” in which he is hurrying up “‘some 
white stairs going into the sky.... Women are lined up on both sides of 
the stairs.” All of them are reaching out to him, but he is “always running.” 
He elaborates this at some length and concludes rather wistfully that at the 
end he is able “... calmly to climb the stairs, and begin intercourse calmly 
with one of the women—no hurry." There is a shallowness and transpar- 
ency to this production that gives it a rather contrived flavor, yet the presence 
of the classic symbol of ascending a staircase in this naive man links this pro- 
duction to the archaic night dream. 

In what we have called the “quasi-dream,” the product is very close to a 
spontancous night dream, with the same cryptic and often surrealist quality. 
,a young woman told to “have a dream” in hypnosis reports: 
. the walls are tinted pale green . . . I see the nurse’s 
it ought to startle me because her finger tips are 
down to the second joint.” Neither the 
patient could make anything of this dream until, in the 
associations provided the translation of a highly charged 
unconscious conflict, the content of which need not concern us here. 
average response to the hypnotic suggestion, “You will have 
yt seems intermediate between the normal daydream 


For example 
“Pm in a hospital bed . . 
face or something... and 


gone... on the first two fingers, 


therapist nor the 
usual manner, her 


In general, the 
a dream," is a structure tha 
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and the spontaneous night dream, in that primary processes are used more 
than is common in waking thought, but less than in the normal night dream. 

I offer this small sample of our hypnotic data, not only because it brings 
confirmation of the hypothesis that consciousness-unconsciousness lie on a 
continuum, but to register a strong plea for the use of hypnosis as a means to 
set up experimental investigations. It is one of the few techniques available 
to us that can bring about massive shifts in an existing equilibrium without 
undue threat to the experimental subject. : 

The point that Bellak discusses following his presentation of the genetic 
and formal aspects of unconscious functioning is headed ""Configurational and 
Physiological Aspects of the Unconscious.” I should say first, in passing, 
that his insistence on a Strict separation between the lack of awareness ol 
vegetative and neurological processes, on the one hand, and of unconscious 


processes as we are discussing them, on the other, seems t 
important. 


With regard to his major ar, 
sciousness,” either I did not 
justice. I hope that he 


o me to be extremely 


gument on what he calls “configurational uncon- 
fully understand him or he did not do himself 


will elaborate on this point in the discussion. He de- 
fines “configurational unconsciousness” as tho «€ unawareness of the blend- 


ing of one experience into others to form a Gestalt.” This seemed very good 
to me as long as I had the impression that Bellak meant to include here those 
Gestalten that are dynamically unconscious as well as those that are uncon- 
scious, for example, because of the fuzzy figure-ground relationships of infancy 
and early childhood. Then, on going back to his first footnote, I noticed that 
he says, “We are concerned with the quality of some proc s unconscious 
drives and feelings that are unconscious and that remain unconscious.” Al 
this point I began to wonder what the term “configurational me C 
VIS IDEAE to cover, Does it refer only to the process of Gestalt formation? 
If so, do we not then need another term for the quality that inheres in a formed 


Gestalt, dynamically unconscious, | i : 3 
2 s » but which—in therapy :xample— be- 
comes conscious? apy, for examp 


As I continued to puzzle ov 
the unconscious,” it occurred to me that the source 
in the fact that Bellak had n 
of “unconsciousness” in acc 
example, learning to walk) a 
cally unconscious Gestalt, | 
of the masochistic charact 

It seemed to me that it w 
Hartmann's! concept of “y ization” and : 
of the development of a hie nois. as 
clear-cut architecture to ile: 


ness" inherent in Bellak's examples of driving aca i 

that quality of unconsciousness that keeps o es qm 
murder one's father, Perhaps Bellak will c mi a 
understand him on this point. "vu 


er. 


ie 
ore particularly, Rapaport’s” 
ions in order to give a more 
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lancing as against 
awareness an impulse tO 
Wherein I have failed t9 
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The next issue I shall touch on briefly is the first raised by Bellak in his fourth 
major section, entitled “The Unconscious in Relation to Motivational Theory.” 
He says, very charitably I think, that it needs little more than a reminder to 
underscore the fact that psychoanalytic theory does not restrict its concept of 
motivation to the concept of the id, that is, the instincts or drives. While 
it is undoubtedly true that when the issue is sharply raised most workers in 
the field will agree that ego and superego forces may also motivate behavior, 
the fact remains that it is usually not sharply raised, with the result that many 
theoretical discussions vaguely imply, first, that the only “real” motivational 
force is that derived from instincts and drives and, second, that the latter are 
to be considered as having the quality of “unconsciousness” within a psychologi- 
cal frame of reference. Bellak deals succinctly with this second point as 
follows: “Unconscious, in the psychoanalytic sense, may be the aims, nature 
of objects, or the motives for modes or preferences of zones of stimulation” 
(as against the drives themselves). . 

I seriously doubt that conceptual order can be made at present in the psycho- 
analytic theory of motivation without recourse to some variant of Rapaport's 
suggestion of a hierarchy of controlling organizations in the iman psyche.’ 
Without this, the problems of the so-called ‘‘drive-derivatives, the defenses, 
and even the relatively automatized functions of adaptation, all stand marooned 
and in no systematic relation to each other. 

I shall now consider the question of the defenses. Bellak comments on the 
fact that the defenses of a more complex nature than repression are “quite 
problematical.” This puts it mildly. Several years ago, Robert Waelder,‘ 
discussing the structure of paranoid ideas, found himself so mired in the morass 
of inconsistent discussion of the defenses that he registered an eloquent plea 
for the development of what he called “an alphabet of defense mechanisms, a 
catalogue of elementary responses.” He pointed to the fact that phenomena 
of varying degrees of complexity, and related to quite different levels of func- 
tioning, are all labeled “defenses.” This state of affairs stems in part from 
the history of the concept. It will be recalled that Anna Freud in The Ego 
and the Mechanisms of Defence listed the following nine mechanisms of defense: 
regression, repression, reaction-formation, isolation, undoing, projection, intro- 
jection, turning against the self, and reversal; also, as a “normal” defense, 
sublimation. This obviously heterogeneous collection has provided the start- 
ing point for all later discussion. Anna Freud recognized the inadequacy of 
this listing and made an attempt to classify the defenses in terms of the order 
of their appearance in genetic development. She apparently gave this effort 
up as a bad job and, insofar as I know, has not returned to the problem. 

The small effort I have made to solve this problem has again led me back to 
the conviction that here, too, we are in a blind alley unless we frst set up a 
conceptual hierarchy of controlling organizations, some closer, some farther, 
from drives. In addition to this, I believe we shall have to systematize a type 
of consideration that I tentatively advanced in a discussion of the nature of 
masochism.5 My explorations of the existing literature on this topic brought 
home very sharply the urgent need for conceptual renovation. I found, for 
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example, that different authorities, each renowned, variously =a 
ism as “an instinct,” as a “partial instinct," as a "defense mec Hane i 
again, as a “superego expression." I believe that these apparently Tiesi a 
able contradictions issue from the vain effort to reduce a complex c eam - 
(which may well contain all of these elements) to a function of one oF eon 
of the three psychic institutions: id, ego, or superego. This mechanical s - 
turalism does great violence to any clinically observed phenomenon that is 

the same order of complexity as is the phenomenon of masochism, f 

It is hard to know at what point it would be best to attack the problem o 
conceptual order in the defense mechanisms. I am inclined to think that 
probably the effort to make fine distinctions within any given defense (as 
Bellak does with the mechanism of projection) is not the best starting point: 
In my opinion this would become an easier task if it were deferred until am 
over-all inclusive scheme were devised that theoretically has a place for al 
the defense mechanisms and would exclude, by its very structure, the possi- 
bility of drawing into itself complex psychic configurations that are not simply 
defenses. This is easier said than done, as I can attest from personal expe- 
rience. Nonetheless, it is at least conceivable, 

Before I close, I should like to address a final question to Bellak with regard 
to some of the therapeutic implications of his paper. At first he says, some- 
what pessimistically, I thought, that “Psychoanalysis as a therapeutic model 
is, after all, largely predicated upon the proposition that configurations of ex- 
perience can be ‘analyzed’ or, in other words, reduced to their component 


parts . . . In this sense the accessibility of certain materials and the reversibil- 
ity of the learning process is one of the crucial problem 
posing its therapeutic limitations,” 


Later on, in another context, he Says: “Luckily for therapeutic success, 
restructuration need not be more conscious a process than the original emer- 
Bence into neurotic configurations. The patient need not be able to leave the 
analytic couch prepared to d dissertation on his psychoanalytic devel- 
opment... B5 nt is the one to which I subscribe, and I 
hope Bellak will hese two Statements are related. 


s in psychoanalysis, 


cliver a 
This second Stateme 
clarify for us how t 
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the quasi-dream." It would be interesting to collect as many transitional 
forms of consciousness and unconsciousness as possible. We have been speak- 
ing of a continuum in many respects in discussing performance of projective 
techniques. Both Schaefer! and I,? independently and virtually in the same 
month, published our considerations of a continuum, from problem solving 
and purposive behavior to fantasy, projective tests, preconscious fantasy and 
hypnagogue phenomena. 

I owe Brenman an apology for a typographical omission and an error in the 
footnote to which she refers, which should have read: “We are concerned with 
the quality of some processes, unconscious drives, and feelings which are un- 
conscious and which may or may nol remain unconscious." I did not mean to 
say that they necessarily remain unconscious. Somewhere else in the manu- 
script the same typographical error was not made, and I did say that they 
may or may nol remain unconscious, that, in fact, we are much concerned with 
the conditions under which they may become conscious or remain unconscious. 

More serious is Brenman's question concerning what I mean by “configura- 
tional unconsciousness” and when it can become conscious and when not. I 
think I can answer that question schematically and systematically. Con- 
figurational processes are always unconscious in principle and not accessible 
to consciousness. To be more precise, I might have to speak of the “uncon- 
scious process of Geslall formation” as being, in principle, inaccessible to con- 
sciousness. Usually the end result of that process, the configuration itself, is 
accessible to consciousness in principle. Certain types of configurational un- 
consciousness, for instance, those Gestallen of genetically arly and perceptually 
fuzzy nature, can be inferred but not made conscious. This may often con- 
stitute a principally unanalyzable residue that, clinically, is often wrongly 
considered a form of repression and resistance. 

Finallv, many forms of configurational unconsciousness can be made con- 
scious and reconstituted, and these forms of configurational unconsciousness are 
the bases of psychotherapy and psychoanalysis. I shall define briefly the 
process of interpretation as the pointing out of common denominators of be- 
havioral patterns in our apperceptive distortion, and insight on the part of the 
patient as the seeing of common denominators in his apperceptive distortions, 
Once these are seen we can start reconstituting them; the process of uncon- 
scious Gestalt formation, of configurational unconsciousness, of the merging of 
figures, is of course reversible, or else therapy would be impossible. 1 think 
that a hierarchy of organization may be a fine idea, but one can start from 
dozens of different aspects of psychoanalysis in trying to put the house in order, 
However, I think we must agree on our preliminary definitions before we can 
put them into a hierarchical system. 

Speaking of Brenman’s example of masochism, I suppose one could consider 
it metapsychologically and then say something about it from such standpoints 
as genetics, dynamics, economics, and defense, rather than merely from one 
viewpoint. Most definitely I must address myself to Brenman’s final ques- 
tion as to how I reconcile my statement that psychoanalysis is a therapeutic 
method predicated upon making reversible certain Gestalt formations with my 
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other statement that the patient need not leave the couch prepared to deliver 
a dissertation on what ails him. I am rather surprised at this question, bez 
cause the relationship seemed easily understandable: the first. proposition is 
that some processes cannot be reversed; the second. says that in those where 
reversal is possible and the content-components of the Gestalt become comsciouss 
the process of restructuration, in all its conceptual ramifications, need not be 
conscious or within the patient’s conceptual grasp. There is absolutely no 
mutually exclusive relationship between the two statements. 

To amplify: one aspect of therapeutic pessimism relates to the fact that we 
are unable to recover something that was never present; j 
expect to make conscious unformed perceptions as well-defined perceptions. 
Other configurations are formed from parts that were themselves clearly. de- 
fined. What we cannot expect is the ability of the patient to make conscious 
the process of Gestalt formation; for example, the fact that his contemporary 
image of a woman has resulted from a variety of experiences with different 
people at different times. The Teconstruction of the experiences by which the 
parts presumably went to make up the whole must remain an inference. 
What we can and do make conscious, with therapeutic success, is the relation 
of certain features of the Neurotic apperception, the end result of the con- 
figurational process, the composite picture itself, to certain historical events. 
The restructuration of these various recovered memories into the new, non- 
neurotic apperception takes Place again by an unconscious configurational 
process. The patient is usually unaware of all the internal changes and will 
have some unconscious "transfer of training" and find improvement in areas 


never discussed by themselves, but related to the common denominator that 
was successfully analyzed, 


one cannot very well 


When I remarked that the limited reversibility of some learning experiences 
explains some of the limi 


Im engrams tH 
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retain a. general concept of the unconscious, eliminating from it the special 
types of unconsciousness that I have mentioned. 
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Kuster: I fear I shall be very troublesome about this whole problem. I 
am unable to list the number of internal contradictions that I find in this par- 
licular approach to the problem of conscious, preconscious, and unconscious. 
I think that, until we clarify our basic approach to the problem, we shall invent 
new words but not new concepts, and that these new words will be overlapping, 
redundant, and contradictory. Furthermore, the effort to clarify these con- 
tradictions and redundancies will only involve us in new ones. I think that 
we must make a fresh attack on this problem. I have the temerity to present, 
very briefly, what seems to me at least a reasonably fresh approach. 

There is considerable evidence, subject to possible experimental demonstra- 
tion, that all processing is neither conscious nor unconscious but preconscious, 
and that the great neglected element in psychoanalytic thinking is preconscious 
processing. The preconscious processing is “pre” in every sense: it is preced- 
ing in development and preceding in terms of the complexity of organization. 
We grow up preconsciously and we regress preconsciously; we get sick and we 
get well preconsciously. The preconscious stream is an incessant and enor- 
mously rapid turmoil of processing that depends, not upon symbolic processes 
fully developed, but upon something that the communications engineers call 
coded signals. It is impossible to go into details here, but there is a very im- 
portant difference: the code is primitive and limited, and its relationships are 
more fixed and much more precise, much less allegorical or analogical than the 
subconscious. 

What, then, of consciousness? Freud himself gave a lead that has been 
neglected. He said almost accurately, and yet inaccurately, that conscious- 
ness was like an internal perception, a perceptual process. That is not exact, 
but it implies a sampling process. We are constantly sampling this incessant 
preconscious stream, both in the process of the internal thinking of rumina- 
tion and of communication. We sample it by the process of organized, fully 
developed symbolic representation of fragments. How the fragments are 
chosen and how the affective elements influence the choosing of the sampling 
and the clustering of the samples and the frequency of repetition of samplings 
all become a matter of psychophysiology and of neurophysiology; but of this 
incessant sampling of the preconscious stream, a small fragment, an extrenialy 
small fragment, is what we call consciousness. 

We know also that the symbolic representation by which this sampling is 
done is subject to distortion by the process that we call repression. However, 
what is it that becomes unconscious? It is not the symbol. We still have 
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bols, whether in dreams or in symptoms. It is the rel O AER pe 
m WIEOSCIDUS, the relationship between the V ames a the n, pe 
come x i E e may call the internalized representa on 
the PE lleven. peine dde Lo the fragment of the preconscious 
ERAT symbol that has become either distorted or severed or lost dur- 
tas ihn MN SUE we call repression and by 
i ved. 
"iun za How, then, can I relate this to differences between psy : 
genic and organic alterations of levels of consciousness, levels E^, ^ ml 
and levels of activity? In the first place, obviously, if the sampling of the pe 
conscious stream depends upon a symbolic process, anything that alters t te 
capacity or the precision of symbolic processing will alter our conscious d 
ing: whether it is a diffuse injury that disturbs all symbolic processes in genera; 
such as a blow on the head, a concussion, or something equally violent, or 
whether it is a localized injury that temporarily or permanently deprives us of 
our capacity to use certain types of symbols. 
What can alter the preconscious stream is a much more fundamental and 
basic question. I believe that the essential distinction between or 
and psychogenic alterations in levels of con 
between organic com 


which psychogenic unconscious- 


ganic coma 
sciousness, such as the difference 
à and sleep, is that in sleep the preconscious stream con- 
tinues uninterrupted or practically unaltered, Whereas in organic coma 
preconscious processing is reduced or interrupted, 
nisms by which to measure this, but w 
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altered in sleep, Psychogeni the sampling of the pre- 
Conscious stream and the n ymbol and what it repre- 
sents in that sampling pro, other hand, the organic alterations of 
consciousness alter both the Preconscious stream itself 
capacity of the cortex to isi 
The implications of thi 
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àn example very briefly, in the case of the young 
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girl who was afraid of possible sexual experiences. The question was raised 
as to whether the fear was attributable to instinct or to the superego? Ob- 
viously, the one alternative does not exclude the other but, from the point of 
view of the analyst, it would be a question of such factors as the subject's 
fantasies. I do not know whether reference to the id or the superego is very 
helpful in such circumstances. 

I am in strong agreement with the proposal to describe all observed de- 
fenses. Waelder,! Bellak, and Brenman have called for this, and I suggest 
that this could be done along the lines laid out by Bellak; namely, with a de- 
scription of the various kinds of projection. Bellak has referred to processes 
as diverse as the small child's fantasy that his mother will eat him if he wants 
to eat her and the complications of Schreber's paranoid ideas. 

The question that Brenman raises concerning which of these phenomena are 
defenses and which are more than defenses seems to me a merely verbal question 
depending solely on the definition of defense. We have a range of maneuvers 
of which human nature is capable and questions concerning the similarities 
or the dissimilarities among them are empirical questions. I strongly oppose 

d abstract scheme as a precondition 


Brenman's proposal to have a systematic an ap 
for a redescription of all the mechanisms of defense, or a description of those 
not properly described, or the differentiation of those put under a common 


label. I think the same limitation applies here as to what she says about trying 
to fit the ego, id, and superego concepts onto everything. In connection with 
masochism, how can we know what variables we need until we have described 


the phenomena? 
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I have enjoyed Bellak’s presentation and his at- 
However, in such attempts we often discover 
what we know, what we think we know and, most important, what we do not 
know. At this point I can contribute only a few details. In the first place, 
in discussing the genetic aspect of the unconscious, Bellak defines the uncon- 
scious as derived entirely from the experience of the individual; that is, nothing 
is unconscious that was not at one time conscious. That may well be true, 
and I do not want to dispute it at this point, but that is not what Freud said. 
What Freud did say, was that much of the unconscious was once conscious, 
but he considered as the most important part of the unconscious something 
that was never conscious; namely, inherited. patterns, images of instinctual 
tinctual technique, and the anatomical contact apparatus. These 
s form the basis of universal symbolism. We should remember 
d even that the unconscious contains memories of historical 
ands of years ago. I think that a complete state- 
{of Freud, whether or not we all consider it ac- 
aware of the difficulty of assuming the 
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Are drives themselves susceptible to Peepi d 
of them, or are they intrinsically invisible: Ri e 
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My third remark concerns the development of the electronic ipd pd 
own feeling about it (here I Suppose Kubie will take issue with me) is t dé ‘i 

relation between cathexis on the one hand and the frequency and Lege 
volleys is extremely premature; our knowledge of neurophysiology cs dom 
present. time is altogether inadequate to attempt any such direct corre si 
with psychic Concepts. Freud! attempted this in 1895 on the basis of a id à 
theory, and he quickly realized that he was neurologizing, that he was transla 

ing the concept “idea” to the concept of “neuron,” and he discarded it. 

Although we know a good deal more abi 

Freud and his contemporaries, still I think th 
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Toward the end of the first quarter of this century, a new propositional 
structure developed to the effect that, given an initial situation, only the proba- 
bilities of various terminal situations can be predicted. 

The immediate reaction to this on the part of the classic physicist was to 
Seek those subcategories of the initial situation, I, I’, I^ and so on, which will 
have the following characteristics: that wherever there is the initial situation 
I’ there will be the terminal situation T’, and wherever I^ exists there will be 
the terminal situation T" and so on. 

As a rejoinder to this came the famous principle of indeterminacy of Heisen- 
berg, the content of which is entirely beyond me, but the general structure 
of which seems to be the following: there are good reasons for which it seems 
am uncertain as to whether this is the correct word) that we shall 
be able to construct invariable relationships between such factors as I' and 
T’, and I” and T". This was widely accepted, but not universally. I under- 
stand that an old recalcitrant named Einstein did not accept it up to the end 
of his life, but predicted that if we sought long enough we should find invariant 


relationships. 
Where is the similarity in psychoanalysi 
We have no table of defense mechanisms, and we have not even seriously ap- 


proached the question of choice of mechanism. Of course, here and there cer- 
tain propositions have been made, but unless I am incorrectly informed, our 
knowledge of the choice of defense mechanisms is very incomplete. Of course, 
it would be necessary to subdivide projection into P-1 to P-17. What are 
the conditions that increase the probability of the adoption of P-8 as against 


p-9? We have nothing of the sort; and, until we have, how dare we say, how 
ruction of an analogy to Heisenberg’s principle 


bility of constructing invariant relation- 


impossible (I 


s? It seems to me to be nonexistent. 


dare we even consider the const 
that there are reasons for the imposs! 


ships? 

a I wish to offer one comment, chiefly with the object of bringing the 
discussion back to psychology, about which I think we know more than we 
do about physics. , ; 

My impression is that the concepts which the terms “conscious,” “‘pre- 
conscious,” and “unconscious” denote are not as homogeneous or as definite 
as we have become accustomed to believe, and I think that this itself touches a 

ie has suggested. Specifically, the words 


little on some of the things that Kubi 
“conscious” or “consciousness” can refer, and usually do refer, to experience. 
A person can say that he is conscious of something. This might be true for 


the preconscious and unconscious, but is not usually the case. The terms 
and “unconscious” tend to refer, instead, to something that 


we are trying to find, such as a memory or the name of something. In such a 
case we know that we have (possess) the idea or concept, but we are unable to 
Hence, if the term “conscious” refers to experience, while the 
and “unconscious” do not, the latter two terms belong 
m that of the first. Now, while the former concept 
constitutes a kind of primary datum (experience), the latter two denote what 
is best described as a theory of the observer. of course, the observer might be a 
part of the self (the “observing ego”). lf this is true, the notion of the un- 


» &« 


"preconscious" 


verbalize it. 
terms "preconscious"" 
in a category different fror 
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i is analogous, to some degree, with the benzene ring dh chemie 
ere int of this argument is that, just as we cannot expect a b i 
ers Nen roin a contribution to chemical theory, we cannot expect 
eem s eka verity or disprove our psychoanalytic constructs. It F 
e mar observer (that is, the scientist) to perform this function. 
= ay the concept of the racial unconscious falls in the same c 
mr to be expected that the patient can make 
sonally, I do not like this idea of the racial uncons 
be verified. However, if we think it can be, we 
we are going to do so. 


ategory ; it 
any contribution toit. Per- 
cious, and doubt that it could 
should have to determine how 
This touches on the basic aims of this monograph. " 
SANFORD: My opinions in these matters are largely in accord with what vg 
said about the importance of the preconscious, I should like to begin with $ 
comment on the idea of the continuum between the unconscious and the con 
scious as described by Bellak. It Seems to me that we must have a scheme 
that will explain consciousness as well as unconsciousness, and that we also 
nd unconsciousness as 
rganism. 
ering the 
pointed out in the 
areness when we have 
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en development has begun we have in the nat ure 
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dealing with a problem. After the solution has been 
presumably recede into the Preconscious, 
continuum applies very well to the relati 
and the conscious, We 
accessibility 
well, I thin 
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not functioning 


ess when we arc 
achieved these things 
T suggest that the notion of the 
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t degrees of qualities such as 
and appropriateness. This agrees very 
continuum, | also suggest that the ex- 
If we have a problem and we are 

an increase in these less adaptive 
as or Symbols or processes, Once again the idea of the continuum 


fits very well, but it seems to me that the unconscious, in the sense of that which 
is forcibly prevented from becoming Conscious, is of 


; a rather different order of 
things. The concept of the continuum does hot fit so well here, so we rather 
need, I think, the c Stem that is relatively well boundis or sep- 
F P a ‘Tsonality and does not enter into any kind of 
intepration Ret AnS nto consciousness short of some 
radical change inu 5, I think is enenda a all- 
or-nothing proposition rather than a continuum i ` 
By the way, concerning Bellak’s u : 

should investigate this a little further. 
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refers to the degree of permeability of that boundary or what it takes for energy 
to pass from inside the system to outside the system or vice versa and, ordi- 
narily, we conceive of the boundary as something that requires a transforma- 
tion in the form of the energy as it passes across it. 

If you think of the kind of tendency or system in the personality that is 
forcibly prevented from being conscious, it seems to me the main thing to say 
about it, the thing that is most impressive, is that it is out of communication 
with other processes in the personality, and it is this out-of-communication 
state of affairs that we see expressed in the rigidity of behavior that is deter- 
mined by unconscious processes. This, I believe, would be one distinction 
) y worth making in trying to arrive at à conceptualization of 
of things forcibly kept from consciousness and 
of things that are not needed, as it were, in the 


that is probabl 
the unconscious in the sense 
unconsciousness in the sense 


adaptive processes of the organism. . 
BELLAK: I shall consider the last comment first. I think Sanford's state- 


ments were predicated on a misconception. When we speak of an open or 
closed system in this context, we do not mean “intrapersonal” but ""inter- 
personal." 1f I understood Sanford correctly, he spoke about intrapersonal 
boundaries and their nature and permeability. However, that is not what I 
had in mind, and I do not believe that that is what one usually has in mind 


in this context. 
SanrorD: These terms have r 
BrtLAK: I think that Pumpi 


no common meaning, as was suggested earlier. 
an-Mindlin and I, at least, and perhaps most 
of the other contributors to this monograph, think that these terms do have a 
common meaning for them, namely, that a system relates to the individual, 
and that cathexis goes outside and that there is a sum total in one person that 
stays the same in essence. That is why I stressed the point of the cathexis 
of the intrapsychic representation of an actual object. — n 

SaxNrFORD: This is rather important, I think, if we are going to think in terms 
does so, more or less. Of course, I think it is nec- 
essary to have conceptualizations, and I think this system is quite common and 
quite well used; but the basic thing about any system in the universe except 
the universe itself is that it is divisible into other systems. If you wish to 
think of an individual as an enclosed system, it seems to me you are almost 
bound to conceive of the subsystem which, in his organization, constitutes 
the personality. If you are going to think of a group as a system, you must 
also think of the persons constituting that group as individual systems, and 
your relationships are transactions among the systems and transformations 
in the systems due to their interaction on each other. 

BkLLAK: I agree with Sanford in part; regrettably, however, I must turn to 
other points that have been raised. Sometimes, indeed, such a discussion re- 
minds me of the story of the schoolboy who was facing an oral examination in 
Unfortunately, he had been able to prepare himself only on the classi- 
His teacher however, saw fit to question him about the 
The resourceful youngster responded as follows: “The 
It has big ears, four big legs, and a big trunk. 


of a system, and everyone 


biology. 
fication of worms. 
biology of the elephant. 


elephant is a very large animal. 
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that suggests that the stream that Kubie apparently 
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relationship between stream and sym literature suggests (Jacobson, 
for example) that unawarene: 6 s fragments of the stream be 
termed “denial,” with the word repression being reserved for the process of 
: manifest and. latent material. 
L ’s objection to a continuum, since we are dealing with 
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Incidentally, the grasshopper has built-in gears, so that when the volleys 
come really hard and fast, another system takes over. This appears to supply 


Some confirmation for the volley theory. 
With regard to Leites: I have heard of the Heisenbergian uncertainty prin- 


ciple, but that is not what I meant. In fact, I thought I made it clear that this 
Was not what I meant: I thought of Nagel! (whose paper is on social and psy- 
chological science) in mentioning the probability theory as the basis for sta- 
tistical procedures. Such procedures are necessary for the examination of 
Psychological behavior, not only for the academic psychologist but also, I 
believe, for the psychoanalyst. Virtually all I know about probability theory 
comes from that paper, which simply says that the best we can say is that cer- 
tain events have a certain probability of occurring. Statistics is a way of 

presumably will occur; 


trying to measure the probability with which events [ 
and, very briefly, I think that some such system can be applied to analytic 


thinking. 
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THE STRUCTURAL MODEL: EGO, ID, AND SUPEREGO 


Mortimer Ostow 
New York, N. Y. 


The Concept of Ego Before the 


The term “ego” (das Ich) asa designation of a psychic entity, Was not mt 
by Freud. It had been in use by philosophers, Psychologists, and psyc Y^ ed 
before Freud’s time. It appears in Freud’s carly writings without an 
definition, denoting the psychic apparatus in general, but especially that pues 
of the psychic apparatus that is not unconscious. In the first decade of I 
choanalysis, Freud's chief concern was to establish the concept of unconsciou $ 

their properties. When the need to refer to structure 
istence of Systems 
For example, the unc 


Structural Hypothesis 
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tions, the power of attention, and the tendency to accumulate, discharge, and 
transfer psychic energy (quantity). The cathectic level of the ego may rise 
or sink. These ideas, while they anticipate certain definitive positions taken 
by Freud later, should not be interpolated into the sequence of his published 
ideas since they were not meant to be published. 

In the Interpretation of Dreams (1900), Freud compares the “gulf between 
the unconscious and the conscious" to that "between the repressed and the 
ego." Inan essay on the same subject, published one year later, Freud (1901) 
gives a formal definition of the ego: *A psychical agency has come into being, 
which, taught by experience of life, exercises a dominating and inhibiting 
influence upon mental impulses and maintains that influence with jealous 
ch, owing to its relation to consciousness and to voluntary 
strongest instruments of psychical power. A 
portion of the impulses of childhood has been suppressed by this. agency as 
being useless to life, and any thought-material derived from these impulses is 
in a state of repression.” Ina footnote to the 1900 work added in 1911, Freud 
says that during dreaming the conscious ego is concentrated on the wish to 
sleep and provides the dream censorship. A footnote added in 1914 suggests 
that the conscious ego contributes the secondary revision of the dream. . 

In 1910 (a) Freud observed that the ego may use anxiety as a weapon in 
its struggle against repressed wishes. In the same year (1910b) and also in 
1912 he speaks of “ego instincts” as a set of instincts that aim at self-preserva- 
tion in contradistinction to instincts that aim at the attainment of sexual 
pleasure. In 1911 the term “reality principle” appears. During the course 
of its ontogenetic development the ego changes from a “pleasure ego" to a 
“reality ego.” Tt becomes concerned with the circumstances of the outer 
world and it exerts itself to alter them. It can become conscious of external 
reality, it can attend to interesting percepts, it can note, remember, and pass 
judgment on external events, 1t can act, and it can anticipate action by thought, 
It strives for what is useful rather than for what is pleasurable and guards 
itself against damage. i EE . 

In his paper On Narci ism (1914), Freud relates the function of the ego 
to the psychic energy available to it. In its state of primary (original, in- 
fantile) narcissism, the libido of the ego (that is, its potential to strive for crotic 
gratification) is concentrated within itself. In the course of maturation the 
ego seeks external objects; it invests the intrapsychic images of these objects 
with libido that is diverted from itself. When an individual loves another his 
ego libido is depleted in favor of object libido. When he is ill or wishes to 
sleep the libido reverts to the ego. If there is a pathologically intense con- 
centration of libido within the ego, hypochondria or infantile megalomania 
ensucs. In the same paper, Freud introduces the notion of an ego ideal 
namely, an image of the self idealized according to the standards of the child’s 
parents. This idealized image of the self offers itself as an object for love in 
competition with images of external objects and, by retaining some libido 
generally prevents complete exhaustion of ego libido in favor of object libido. 
This is an early formulation of the superego concept: 1 shall return to it later 
in our consideration of the superego. It is interesting that Freud set down 


severity, and whi 
movement, is armed with the 
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blication this idea of a relation between ego function and bao energy 
= yenty years after he first contemplated describing ego function in 
— Peers E the then-unpublished Project for a Scientific Psychology. . 
hh Midi ced papers of 1915 and 1917, Freud attempted to devise 
a vinieron based on the behavior of the three Systems Cs, Pes, and Ucs. 
There is no development of the concept or function of the 
Beyond the Pleasure Principle (1920) 
interests conflict with those of 
unconscious, while the 


ego as such. In 
Freud speaks of a “coherent ego" whose 
“the repressed.” The nucleus of the ego is 
preconscious is only a small part of the ego. Moreover, 
"the ego is the true and original reservoir of libido." i T 
veloped the structural hypothesis. First, the ego ideal or superego was 4 
fied and distinguished from the rest of the ego. This step was taken in th i 
paper On Narcissism (1914) and elaborated in the monograph Group Tayao 
and the Analysis of the Ego (1921). Second, in The Ego and the Id (1923) t d 
ego was demarcated from the unconscious and the repressed. What w 
previously been called the unconscious and the repressed was now concelvet 
as a definitive structure to which Freud gave the name “id” (das Es). For 
convenience of exposition, I shall take up the latter distinction first. 


At this point Freud de- 


The Problem of Conflict 


In neurosis one sees a psychic process that in normal life is invisible. E 
manifestations of neurosis are all derived from the struggle of an instinctua 


force to achieve expression against the opposition of a restraining force. In the 
course of normal psychic development some instinctual forces are permitted 
access to conscious intention and to execution, while others are permanently 
denied this access. We see only the resultant behavior and almost no evidence 
of a conflict of forces, In neurosis, the Containing forces do not restrain com- 
pletely the upward striving forces, and the Struggle is acted out dramatically 
in the patient's symptoms. Freud made this observation and proceeded to 
construct a psychological theory to describe and account for it. The specific 
problem which we shall consider is, what are these contending forces? 

In Freud’s earliest writings (1893), as we have Seen, the restraining or ex- 


cluding forces were attributed to the ego, while the striving forces were called 
genic thoughts s: 


dim OF Memories, Exclusion by the ego was 
called "repression" or "defense," In the Interpretation of Dreams, wish im- 
pulses of the Ucs struggling toward the Pes are intercepted and Turaed back 
by a censorship at the boundary, In the meta ' 

about fifteen. years later. 


: i ritten 
psychological studies, part 
3 , i IS similar, The concept of th 
generation of an anticathexis (that is, a force created ad hoc to ap the 
emergence of a. repressed impulse), mentioned in the earlier work (1900), 1$ 


ated i 0154 » xd is T 
aborated in 1915 as one of the chief me hanisms of both primal and secondary 


, the formulation 


c 


repression. 


Even though Freud did not revise 


of its shortcomings almost from th 
Freud notes th 


this Tormulatio; 


$ jare 
n until 1923, he was awar 
* outset, 


: In the 1895 “Project” (1954) 
al ero oes i ; jec : 

- at hysterical symptoms are partly determined by symbolization: 
a primary process that applies only E y Sy 


Us thoughts, “What we need 
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to explain,” he says, “is how an ego-process can be accompanied by conse- 
quences which we are accustomed to meet with only in primary processes." 
In the Interpretation of Dreams he was forced to conclude that the wish fulfilled 
by punishment dreams was an unconscious wish, but one that belongs to the 
ego. ‘The mechanism of dream formation,” he observes, “would, in general, 
be greatly clarified if, instead of the opposition between ‘Cs’ and ‘Ucs,’ we 
were to speak of that between the ‘ego’ and the ‘repressed.’” In 1915 he 
concedes: “The truth is that it is not only the psychically repressed that re- 
mains alien to consciousness, but also some of the impulses which dominate 
our ego—something, therefore, that forms the strongest functional antithesis 
to the repressed.” In 1920, Freud suggested that the nucleus of the ego 
might be unconscious and considerably more extensive than its preconscious 
part. Finally, in The Ego and the Id (1923), he acknowledged: “We have come 
upon something in the ego itself which is also unconscious, which behaves 
exactly like the repressed; that is, which produces powerful effects without 
itself being conscious and which requires special work before it can be made 
conscious. From the point of view of analytic practice, the consequence of 
this piece of observation is that we land in endless confusion and difficulty if 
we cling to our former way of expressing ourselves and try, for instance, to 
derive neurosis from a conflict between the conscious and the unconscious. 
We shall have to substitute for this antithesis another, taken from our under- 
standing of the structural conditions of the mind, namely, the antithesis be- 
tween the organized ego and what is repressed and dissociated from it. We 
Ucs does not coincide with what is repressed; it is still true 
that all that is repressed is Ucs, but not that the whole Ucs is repressed. 
A part of the ego, too—and heaven knows how important a part—may be 
Ucs, undoubtedly is Ucs.” The “organized ego” retained the name ego, while 
the segment of the Ucs that included the repressed and everything that was 
dissociated from the ego was called tl 

We see that it was his experience with neuroses that made it necessary for 
Freud to assume the existence of at least two psychic institutions. Since the 
struggle between the two institutions is normally entirely unconscious and, in 
neuroses, mostly unconscious, it must be assumed that there are unconscious 


forces at work in each. 


recognize that the 


ne id. 


The Id 


. The concept of the id is one step further removed from immediate observa- 
tion than the concept of the Ucs. The latter may be considered to denote 
simply the collection of all ideas that cannot become conscious or that can 
become conscious only with difficulty. The other properties. of the Ucs are 
inferred, and some may be found to be incorrect without impugning the ort E n 
Ues. The id, on the other hand, is defined in terms of the inset the a 
Freud, and the concept of the id stands or falls with the latter. The " : na 
be defined as the collection of central nervous system mec haters cone E 
with creating, organizing, and energizing instinctual needs. We need el 
know how such a need is represented physiologically, though plainly there 
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be some physiological statement of it. We know of its — "e 
sie io the striving of animals* and men to find the opportunity to perforn 
bear TK mifer acts that consummate the need. 
aor mechanism that creates instinctual needs must have 
of Taformation. Since some instincts are concerned wi 
for example respiration, eating, and excretion, the 
of tissue needs, whether by afferent nerv 
distended bladder or bowel or a churning 


blood solutes as in the case of the need for oxygen or water. The sexual ! 
stincts do not respond to tissue needs, but in animals, and in humans at sa 
time of puberty, they are influenced by hormones. During human wm 
maturity, endocrine influences are minimal (Beach, 1948). The strength 
sexual strivings is determined by the recency of gratification (the more recen 
the gratification the weaker the need), by the urgency of other needs aei 
example, the need to escape, which takes priority) and by the general physica 
condition of the body (the normal flow of instinctual fünction is arrested by 
illness). I believe that the need for sleep is determined by the state of deple- 
tion of the instinctual mechanism itself, for I suspect that the function of sleep 
is the regeneration of libidinal energy. 

In the human at least (and this may also be true 
physiological statement of the instinctual n 
statement, a wish. The fundament 
of instincts is the wish, A wish im 
supported by the capacity 


access to certain kinds 
th supplying tissue needs, 
mechanism must be informed 
e impulses as, for example, from a 
stomach, or by the concentration of 


among some animals), the 
eed is translated into a ps "chic 
al element of the psychic representation 
plies a striving, a tendency, and must be 
to mobilize motor acts, an impulse. This impulse 
to act is spoken of as Psychic or instinctual energy or, in the case of the sexual 
instincts, libido. (It is homologous to what Tinbergen calls. motivational 
impulse [1951], but is somewhat different from Lorenz’s action-specific energy 
[1937], for that implies that the impulse is related to à specific act rather than 
to an instinctual tendency.) The id, therefore, Creates instinctual needs, 
translates them into wishes, and Provides the Capacity to mobilize motor acts. 

Once formulated and provid i 


A c ed with impetus, these wish impulses tend 
toward discharge, that is, towarq action; the longer the action is deferred, the 


stronger does the impulse become, As the impulse becomes stronger, the 
wish becomes less specific, Gratification of the wish may be deferred because 
the environment Provides no suitable opportunity, because the wish is obsolete 
and therefore inappropriate, because its gratification would bring the individual 


into serious danger, because gratification would mean the loss of something 
or someone dear to the ation is inconsistent with 


Ni or because gratific 

the behavior expecte i indivi r 
: reas hes * Individual’s own standards- 
‘SE reasor ew i a- 
i n ain frustrated, the accumula 

DOS: J x i i 
Such : z n . 9 activate other wishes that 
eget fe a substitute wish may differ from the original by 
having a diferent object (for example, heterose Xual rather than homosexual), 
a different contact apparatus ( le, the mouth rat] | 
a different role or voice (for a reflexive Wish aa 
$8 “ve wish m 


resemble the first. 


for examp! han:thie genitals), 
Sample ay replace a passive 


" 3 se fhe të 
In this paper I use the term to denote only the lower animal 


“animal” 
from the human. 


as distinguished 
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onc), a different technique (for example, working together instead of seduction), 
or a different tendency (destructive rather than affectionate). The gratifica- 
tion of a substitute wish exhausts its own impetus and decreases the potential 
of the original wish whose energy it borrowed. It is necessary to refer briefly 
to this aspect of instinct theory, for it is the function of the id to provide for 
instinctual gratification, and this plasticity (which far exceeds the plasticity 
of the instinctual life of animals) is one of its important attributes. 

We are aware, therefore, of two forms of organization within the id. The 
first is the process of establishing needs and translating them into wishes; the 
second is the parallel array of energized wishes struggling for expression and 
priority and transferring impetus from one to the other. We find no evidence 
for any other kind of organization; specifically, we find no indication of logical 
consistency or of correspondence with any aspect of the external world. Op- 
posite wishes are not mutually incompatible, and one may even transfer its 
impetus to the other; for example, a wish to be attacked sexually may, because 


it evokes anxiety and therefore is bound to be frustrated, activate a wish to 


perform a sexual attack. . . . . 
Since the id is concerned solely with the formulation of the biological needs 


of the individual, its function is not influenced by the individual's encounter 
with the outside world. It does not even. register percepts, and any previous 
experience of pleasure or pain in connection with the gratification of a wish 
does not influence the rate of regeneration of the wish energy. On the other 
hand, certain experiences of early childhood (that is, before the age of five) may 
achieve crucial significance either because they were especially gratifying or 
especially painful, and these experiences may be preserved in the id as para- 
digms for subsequent gratification. This tendency to repeat an earlier experi- 
ence as a vehicle for instinctual gratification 1s known as the repetition com- 


pulsion. 


Some of the wish impulses of the id proceed undeterred into the ego and are 


executed. Others were gratified during childhood, but become obsolete and 
prohibited, for example, the wish to suck the mother's breast. These are 
repressed. Still other wishes may have been conscious at some point during 
childhood but not gratified, for example, the wish to devour the father. These, 
too, are repressed. These latter two categories comprise the group to which 
Freud referred as “the repressed.” The unrepressed wishes that originate in 
the id and the repressed wishes which are contained in the id are the only id 
products to which we have any access. What other unconscious psychic 
material may be there we cannot know. Certainly the neural structures and 
processes that underlie the psychic ones are, in a sense, unconscious for they 
are not themselves psychic material. y 
To summarize: the id is the central nervous system structure concerned with 
claborating instinctual needs, translating them into wishes providing tl f 
wishes with impetus and transferring impetus from wishes which pea 
satisfied to other wishes which can. £ 


The Ego 
Definition. Like the id. within the structural hypothesis, the ego is def i 
i i 1 y " K t t n 
in terms of the instinct theory. Tt may seem arbitrary to divide the insti E r 
K 5 w tua 


x 
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mechanism into two segments. one concerned with formulating — e 
second with executing them. The justification for this division, as noted a ioy "x 
is that the second institution often obstructs the wishes developed in the i : 
and this obstruction is the basis of neurotic conflicts. The wish impulses 6 
the id strive only for gratification, and the id offers no interference. However, 
it is clear that some agency must be concerned with ascertaining whether 
circumstances in the environment are propitious, whether 
available, whether gratification of the 
tion, whether it would result in the | 


a proper object is 
wish would incur danger or condemna- 
oss of important objects, or whether it 
would be inconsistent with the behavior standards of the individual. In 
contrast to the id, which knows only internal nec 
be concerned with external o 
conceived of the c 


ity, such an agency must 
pportunity and external restriction. Freud 

£o, in the structural hypothesis, as a structure. which, like 
the id and originally part of it, is concerned with the instincts, but which, at 
an carly age, was differentiated away from the id and modified by its proximity 
to the external world. One may consider it as a screen interposed between the 
id and the external world, or perhaps as the surface of the instinctual apparatus. 
Also, one may emphasize the idea that the ego is the agent of the id, charged 
with the task of arranging the most appropriate circumstances for gratifica- 
tion, and deferring or Preventing gratification when gratification would not 
serve the individual’s best interests. * 

Structure. While the ego is a surface org: 
and consequently more accessible to ing; 


anization rather than one of depth, 


; nt pection than the id, still its structure is 
elusive and difficult to fix. In the Project (1954) Freud spoke of a permanent 


Portion of the ego (its nucleus) and the changing portion. In Bevond the 
Pleasure Principle (1920) he spoke of a nucleus of the cgo that was unconscious 
and a smaller preconscious portion, In The Ego and the Id (1923) he asserted 
that the true nucleus of the ego was the system Pept (perception). The ego 
also embraces the Pes, which is adjacent to the memory residues and, in addi- 
lion, an unconscious portion, In the Oulline of Psychoanalysis (1940) Freud 
states that consciousness is associated with perception and therefore occurs at 
the surface of the cgo; it also receives “feclings” from the body. “Conscious 
processes on the periphery of the ego and everything else in the ego uncon- 


scious—such would be the simplest stat i i i d 
: € of affairs that we icture, An 
such may in fact be the condition prev: anon 


B Pih ailing in animals But in men there 
is an added complication owing to which intern 


al processes in the ego may also 
* Although Freud consid 


advance, some more recent 
function. For example, Hz 
Problem of Ad 


ate adaptation 
as a principa 
The exploitation i 
i ; his process, rather than pements seems ION Eo DETTA 

mate function of the ego, the Ego remains, as F adaptation, is taken as an U 


— ange 
» and not m "chic sj.” agent that seeks to arran: E 
; despite the ; that Psychic institution that deals with the en 


ion appears 1, as brought to bear on a study, E 
Feat from Freud’s later conceptio 


vironment. Consequently 
the ego, Hartmann’s pos 
of the ego. 


9 me to be a ret 
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acquire the quality of consciousness. This complication is produced by the 
function of speech, which brings the material in the ego into a firm connection 
with the memory-traces of visual and more particularly of auditory perceptions. 
"Thenceforward the perceptual periphery of the cortex of the ego can be stimu- 
lated to a much greater extent from inside as well: internal events such as 
sequences of ideas and intellectual processes can become conscious; and a 
special apparatus becomes necessary in order to distinguish between the two 
possibilities—that is, what is known as reality testing." In other words, in 
Freud's last description of the structure of the ego he distinguished a segment 
that was homologous with the ego of the animal from a segment that was 
peculiar to humans or especially characteristic of them. The former is con- 
cerned with perception directly in the service of instinctual gratification and 
with the regulation and execution of instinctual drives; the latter is concerned 
with memory traces, speech, sequences of ideas, and intellectual processes. 
Let us call the first segment the nucleus of the ego, and the second its supple- 


ment. 


Beginning with Nunberg’s conception of the ideal ego (1955), we may 
attempt to trace the development of the structure of the ego (Freud uses the 
term “ideal ego” in his paper On Narcissism, but it seems to me to be synony- 
mous in that context with ego ideal). The ideal ego is that of early childhood, 


which offers no obstruction to the wishes of the id. It may be encountered 
in the normal regression of the dream and in the pathological regression of 
catatonic states and, probably, of psychomotor automatisms, as well. Every 
wish that appears in the ideal ego becomes conscious immediately. Freud, 
taking a cue from dreams, psychosis, and childhood hallucinations in the dark, 
supposes that in infancy, as wishes become conscious, they are instantancously 
gratified by hallucination. Whether or not this supposition will be confirmed, 
the infant acquires the illusion of omnipotence for, by giving signals to its 
mother, it obtains prompt gratification of its needs. Since in the first half 
year of its life the infant probably does not recognize that its mother is separate 
from itself (Spitz, 1950), it fails to distinguish between gratification provided 
by her and that provided by his own ego. This ideal ego does nothing except 
to execute the wishes of the id as promptly as possible. While psychically 
the infant knows no object other than itself and is consciously aware of no 
other percepts than its own sensations of comfort or discomfort, nevertheless 
its ego is alert to meaningful percepts emitted by the mother, especially the 
appearance, odor, warmth, and texture of its mother's face, hands, and breast, 
and it emits signals to the mother to which she must respond by offering the 
needed gratifications. According to this formulation, consciousness attends 
only the individual's own inner sensations, while the ego executes transactions 
with its environment in a nonconscious manner; this is true both in infants and 


in the cas of regression of the ego to its ideal state. From what we know of 
the instinctual life of animals, this mode of instinct gratification seems to 
operate among them as well. They are presumably under the eige ol 
affective sensations. ( Lorenz. 1935), but their actions are spontaneous or are 
automatic responses t0 certain "releasing" sign stimuli (Lorenz, 1952), Freud 
realized that his distinction between id and ego must apply to animals (1940) 
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as well as to humans, since it is merely the 


distinction between the source of 
instinctual behavior and its executive 


agency. I believe that the ideal cgo, as 
ogous with the archaic ego of the animal. 
appear in the ego. First, the ideal 
mature ego; second, a new supple- 
ation of the ideal ego involves the 
erection of a set of barriers that exclude certain id wishes from the ego. Some 
of these wishes must be repressed to make way for more mature forms of 
behavior, other wishes would lead the individual into danger, still others would 


result in a serious loss and, finally, some must be repressed out of deference to 
the wishes of the pare i 


such barriers and to c i 


ego as it matures. Neither the barriers 
themselves nor their operation ever reach consciousness directly. . 

Where does consciousness appear? If our assumptions about the archaic 
ego of animals and the human ideal ego are Correct, consciousness is originally 
àn awareness of sensation of comfort or discomfort, of a Succession of affects, 
positive ones inviting the individual to perform the acts to which they arc 
attached, and. negative ones inducing avoidance. Each affect appears in the 
presence of an instinctually significant Percept, but the focus of interest in 
archaic perception is the affect, not the object perceived, This awareness of 
affect is actually the precursor of self-observation, 

Freud associates Consciousness with Perception and, certainly in adult life 
(that is, with a mature €80), perception is the most common condition of 
consciousness. Even dream Consciousness is associated with hallucinatory 
perception. I believe that perceptual Consciousness is a property of the 
sce hh d t "rim a a nca 

"a "S supplement consists of a microcosmic 


:production of the . l : 
F oe > ap not only in the sense that all 
-— s , also in the sense it includes rules for 
prediction. The ad nse that it includes rul 


that when an individual 


: $ j nge the 
entire horizon—he m, ary for him to rang 


E E 8 repertory of memories and, in them, he 
will Probably find the object he seeks, Having found the į B f his object 
in his memory he can then, using the know e image o 


P SS: orf a plan 
to approach the actual object. possesses, work out a p 


. "es represent the real worl 

ke Predictions, 

(The fine distribu- 
ce and will require a: ae ego nucleus and supple- 
h Sani cussion elsewhere.) Becoming 
y Image is di a c Ju 

g flerent from becomin 

YS a part in jy 
rting wj 


yet I believe that the 
call perception is actu. 
sensory organs and e 
response to it. Not all perce 
ment) become conscious, Tt is a co 

MMonplace 
that a percept that had no cons Place of 


y in the ego supple- 
t been ciously 


analytic experience to fin 
noted by a patient (for examples 
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a detail of the analyst's personal appearance or his office) nevertheless finds 
its way into the patient's dreams. Apperception includes, beyond the registra- 
lion of a percept, assigning it a place in the preconscious microcosm and its 
association with a word. This having been done, the classified percept is now 
permitted to proceed to the perceptual surface of the ego nucleus where it is 
presented for scrutiny to the ego representations of active instinctual drives. 

portunity to an unopposed drive, a 


Should the percept offer a tempting op 
positive affect will appear and the individual may act accordingly. If it 


lempts a repressed drive, a negative affect will appear and the percept will 
be ignored or avoided as a re-repression is performed. What is important is 
that in the mature human, percepts do not have direct access to the perceptual 
surface of the ego nucleus. Occasionally, some especially meaningful configura- 
tions circumvent the barrier of the ego supplement and impress the nucleus 
of the ego directly. On such an occasion the percept will give rise toa stronger 
affective response than the real meaning of the percept would justify. For 


example, one evening in a social gathering, I noticed a stranger walking into 
the room. I immediately experienced a distressing sensation, and only a few 
moments later did I realize that a pro! had been the source 


minent mutilation 
of the aversion. Evidently two separate acts of apperception had taken 
place. The quicker of these consisted 


of the impact of the mutilation on the 
f the ego nucleus; th 


perceptual surface o he slower one consisted of a realistic 
appraisal of the actual situation, which quieted the distress caused by the first. 


The quicker component resembles the perception of the archaic ego, which is 
nly of its own à 


consciously aware 0 ffective response to a percept. The slower 
component is based upon an interest in understanding the nature of the external 


world. In addition to mutilation, dead bodies, blood, and darkness often 
cause aversion in quite normal individuals because these configurations have 
strong direct instinctual meaning for the archaic ego. On the positive side, 
beautiful configurations and sexually exciting ones, by circumventing the ego 
supplement, evoke feelings of pleasure and attraction. In nonrepresentational 
art the appeal to the archaic ego 15 open because the artist makes no effort to 
conform to the preconscious microcosm. 

I believe that the distinction betwee “us : 
helps to explain another aspect of ego psychology. The archaic ego, since it 
is not concerned with understanding the external world, knows the latter only 
as a collection of interesting stimuli, The concept of a whole object that is a 
person and not merely a carrier of stimuli becomes possible only by virtue of 
the conceptualizing function of the ego supplement. The archaic ego of the 
animal and the ideal ego of the human infant are narcissistic in the sense that 
they are consciously concerned only with their own sensations. The mature 
ego, because it possesses the concept of an object, can be concerned with a 
true object. 

A pperceplion. Keeping in mind the concept of the ego as the agent of the id, 
charged with the task of finding opportunities for gratification of its needs, yet 
sensitive to dangers and other hindrances, and keeping in mind also these 


tentative notions about the structure of the ego, let us examine some of its 


functions. If it is to execute the program of the id for acting upon and being 


n ego nucleus and ego supplement 
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acted upon by the real world and its inhabitants, the ego must be able to obtain 
relevant information from the environment. ree. | 
perception; the process whereby percepts are brought into relation with in- 
stinctual needs is apperception. Apperception can be understood only as a 
function that serves instinctual gratification. 

How are the configurations of the external world known to be instinctually 
meaningful? Among animals it is assumed that there are "releasing mecha- 
nisms" upon which perceived "sign stimuli” act to “release” instinctual drives 
that have acquired motivational impetus (Tinbergen, 19051). The releasing 
mechanisms are spoken of as innate, but they can also acquire sensitivities as 
a result of individual experience (Thorpe, 1956). "The human ego is similarly 
provided with sensitivities to certain configurations by constitutional endow- 
ment and with the capacity to acquire others as a result of experience. Among 
the innate sensitivities are those to configurations of the human body, its parts 
(see Spitz, 1955, on the eyes-nose-forehead configuration), and its movements. 
A second group of innate sensitivities is that to certain natural phenomena. 
Some of these sensitivities are exaggerated in phobias. “Others [of the phobias 
of early childhood], like the fear of small animals, thunderstorms, etc., might 
perhaps be accounted for as Vestigial traces of the Congenital preparedness to 
meet objective dangers which is so strongly developed in other animals” 
(Freud, 1926). Acquired sensitivities are determined by the Specific circum- 
stances of significant instinctual ation. Clinical experi- 
ence demonstrates that, although sensitivitie 
life, those that are acquired after the period of infantile sexuality has been 
oe sir. a significance by virtue of their formal similarity to 
configurations that became si znificant during th; ni iore. ns a » 
automobile frequently —9 drin. a "mi cd " : ample, n. 
: kien TL. Y because it played an 
important role in childhood, but because it is associated with such infantile 
experiences as being carried, being wheeled in a baby carriage fa d ajos 

sma rew. indios bi E * 
in a small space with other individuals, controlling one’s | = T NEN 
of others, and colliding and avoiding collisions with Wn. — 

The human €go, then, has a large Tepertory of configurational sensitivities 
or images (or their templates). Because these are direct representations of id 
drives and because they are either innate or associated with innate configura- 


tions, the ego collection of instinctually signific i ; 
miim : icant trigger; easing oneek 
is probably to be found in the nucleus of the Skering or releasing imag 


archaic ego. This collection is not directly eigen is derived — 
When an id drive becomes active, we assume that its ae V oe imp ^ 
some way activates all the €go images directly and Me m kat 
that drive. Hence, as percepts filter through the rectly associated i : 
they are contronted with the activated ego images and tapers: s 
process of gratification is begun Ünercentrs] i jd a match is made, b. 
However, the ego nucleus is not exclusive] ident Y, see Freud, 1900 4 
As we have seen, the ego Supplement contains 4 System mn Fea percep ls. 
representing all that the individual knows about the -— collection of imags 
tion of the environment may be scanned by the B orld. i This o. a 
suitable match. When a match is made, the matching imac we aneiens els 

BC becomes consc i 


This information is acquired by 
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asa desideratum, and conscious or preconscious calculations are made, using 
the information and causal principles of the ego supplement to devise a realistic 
method of attaining the desired goal (thought identity"). 

Reality testing. Since the conscious perceptual surface of the ego nucleus 
encounters memory images from the ego supplement as well as current percepts, 
it must have some indication of the origin of the image that it is handling; 
that is, it must "test the reality" of the image. Clearly, this need to test reality 


could not have existed before the ego supplement came into being both phylo- 
genetically and ontogenetically. Freud attributes this function of distinguishing 
to the ego supplement itself (see above). If it is correct that even current 
percepts of external origin are filtered through the ego supplement, then it is 
even more likely the latter that is responsible for reality testing. In dreaming, 
where the ego supplement does not function, although its contents are plucked 
by the active ego nucleus to serve its needs, reality testing does not operate. 
Freud was concerned with the need to test reality even in the Project, and 
he attributes it there to the ego. He considers it again in Formulations Re- 
garding Two Principles of Mental Functioning (1911), although there he does 
not clearly distinguish between the reality principle that determines that all 
action be guided by the requirements of the real world, and reality testing 
that is concerned only with judging whether a specific image originates cur- 
rently in the external world or in the collection of memories. In A Meta- 
psychological Supplement to the Theory of Dreams (1916) he attributes reality 
testing to the system Cs and regards it as one of the “major institutions of the 
ego." In Group Psychology (1921) reality testing is assigned as a function to 
deal, but in the Ego and the Td (1923) Freud considers this assignment 


the ego i 
an error and there attributes it once more to the ego. Nunberg, nevertheless, 


asserted in 1932 (1955) that, while the recognition of reality was a function of 
the perceptual surface of the ego, the judgments of the latter must be sanctioned 
by the superego, specifically the self-observing agency of the superego. In 
1936 Freud cited a personal experience in which, as a result of the protest of the 
superego, a percept was deprived of the sanction of reality and therefore not 


fully accepted by the ego. 
Affect. ‘The archaic ego 0 
human infant as well, experiences à 


f the animal and, presumably, the ideal ego of the 
ffect (Lorenz, 1935). We cannot stop here 
to elaborate the theory of affects but, briefly, it appears that a pleasurable 
affect attends the consummation of an instinctual sequence, and the affect is 
shifted forward so that it appears when a situation in which the final consum- 
mating act will be performed has been achieved. It is also shifted further 
forward to label, by virtue of previous experience, percepts and situations 
which, if properly exploited, will lead ultimately, via a number of intermediate 
acts, to instinctual gratification. The pleasurable or positive affect function 
as a lure and asa label. Similarly, an unpleasant affect labels a situation tl " 
is recognized, on the basis of either innate or learned criteria, as a threate in 
one. It requires the response of avoidance or escape, and cither of dus 
dissipates the unpleasant affect. The specific affect or, more likely, the "end 
that arises if avoidance or escape is frustrated or delayed, is alas acini 
forward to label situations or percepts that are in themselves innocuous, but 
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which will lead to danger if one fails to avoid them. Thus negative or un- 
pleasant affects in general, and anxiety in particular, motivate escape or 
avoidance of danger situations and label situations that are likely to lead to 


danger. The capacity to elaborate and respond to these affects is a function of 
the ego—the archaic ego, the ideal ego and 


of the ego. Since affect does not exist ex 
attributed to the ego. A consciousness of affect is a consequence of every 
complete apperceptive process, and the affect both indicates the instinctua 
value of the percept and exerts a motivating pressure. 

Whereas for the archaic and ideal egos, the only threats that are recognized 
are those of external origin, the mature ego of the human, on the other hand, 
treats certain tendencies that arise internally as threats. In an effort to contro 
them it performs defensive acts that are homologous, in a sense, to flight anc 
avoidance. As in the case of external danger, the defensive act is impellec 
by an unpleasant affect, Disgust, for example, is evoked by oral wishes that 
must not be gratified, such as coprophagic or cannibalistic wishes. Although 
the disgust is a reaction against an internal wish, it is subjectively attributed 
to the desired object. Horror discourages exploratory interest in new percepts 
created by mutilation and, in the human, is exploited in an effort to prevent 
the gratification of wishes to mutilate oneself or others (the mutilation of 
chief importance in neurosis is castration, which to the child accounts for the 
anatomical difference between the sexes). Anxiety is an affect that appears 


g vational pressure, but when action is prevented for 
some reason. The pressure may arise from an overwhelming attraction or from 
a need to escape. The accumulating mot ivational Pressure creates the discom- 
fort that is called anxiety and that, acting as a signal of emergency, facilitates 
the defensive action. Thus, the id may emit a wish impulse that, if gratified, 
would create a danger situation, Presumably the fear that would arise in the 
presence of the ultimate danger is transferred forward o the 


disturbing wish as the an € need to escape. Hence the 
l create a danger situation 
at defend against that wish. 
t and also labels (and thus 
t result in such a loss. The 
heir source is the superego 


, in the adult human, the nucleus 
cept in consciousness, it must be 


creates anxiety, which i 
Depression accompanies the loss of a love objec 
evokes defense against) a wish impulse that migh 
ego is also the seat of guilt feelings, although 1 
(see below). 

Reality principle. The archaic ego of the 
internal inhibition. Its instincts prov 
for avoidance of danger. There are few Occasions among |o. imals when 
the gratification of an instinct must be arrested because ja "—-— — y iie 
or group destructiveness, (The most common instance "e > a fi is 
the need to inhibit predatory Killing when the obje, nce of such inhibitio ra 
species, such as a young animal, a female permittin cheese à e 
or the loser in Intraspecific combat.) The ide cou au : né to be €: E 
no internal inhibition, Jt Strives, in Whatever fe ‘bl : uman infant kn 
Whatever gratification the id demands. ceble way it can, 
powerful; it must learn which desires are 


id animal is little concerned with 
ide for pursuit of what is necessary and 


to achieve 
ps the ego matures, it becomes more 
ikely to lead to danger, and it must 
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comply with the demands of the superego. We have just seen that negative 
affects are used to enforce this internal inhibition. The tendency of the ideal 
cgo to seek gratification is spoken of as the pleasure principle. The capacity 
of the mature ego (nucleus) to arrest the striving for gratification out of defer- 
ence to external necessity is spoken of as the reality principle. Deference to 
reality also takes another form; the ego supplement provides the mature ego 
with the faculty of being able to make predictions more complex and more 
reliable than those offered by associative conditioning. In accordance with 
such predictions, normal instinctual tendencies will be altered. Thus, one 
1 by a physician or dentist without fighting him off, 


may submit to pain inflicted 
knowing that to submit is a method of obtaining relief from a more serious 


and protracted pain. This inhibition of normal instinctual strivings, out of 
concern with predictable ultimate consequences, is also an instance of the opera- 
tion of the reality principle. A third instance of the operation of the reality 
is the refusal of the perceptual surface of the ego nucleus to accept 
as an indication of actual gratification a memory image offered by the ego 
nt, since such a memory image does not bring with it the indications 
of reality that a current percept does (reality testing). 

Defenses. What are the mechanisms that the ego can Dring to bear upon 
instinctual tendencies that must be arrested out of deference to the reality 
principle and the superego? These are known as defenses, for they act to 
defend the ego against the instinctual demands of the id, which the ego cannot 
or must not gratify, and hence against a flooding with instinctual energy due to 
frustration; hence also against anxiety. The ego may be protected against the 
eruption of these objectionable impulses either by means of a shift of impetus 
away from them to other and more acceptable impulses in the id, or by means 
of a reinforcement of the ego’s own defenses. Space is lacking here for discus- 
sion of the large topic of defenses. The general tendency of the id, when 


confronted by frustration of a need having to do with an external object, is to 
deflect its interest to needs having to do with the self, Shifts in the id in the 
interests of defense of ego barriers are no! essentially different from those 
interests of circumventing external obstacles to gratification. 
ification with the object of the instinctual 
need upon the object, displacement 
g the direction of the need, 
xive one. The defenses 
(or the superego) 


principle 


suppleme 


performed in the 
They include such maneuvers as ident 
need, projection of responsibility for the 
of interest from one object to another, or changin 
for example, from an active need to a passive oF refle 


tha + ] 0 : or 
a t the ego can employ against disturbing drives from id re 
exclu The de such maneuvers as repression (that 15; 
' ntemplation the preconscious 


and simultaneously mobilizing 
s by which the instinctual 


alled resi : : 
Md resistances, They inclu 
imag mg from of conscious CO! 
cman E € obje ego supplement 
ereathectic £ T image! \ 
Spins trigger Imag! 5 pe ina 
strivings 85 eus); regression (that is, deflecting 
i , . 
a gratification); reaction ae 
mom the forbidden activity to 11S opposite, 
EO doing is, employing à symbolic 
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consciousness of the wish itself). Defensive maneuvers performed by the ego 
in its own behalf are often not easily distinguished from shifts of instinctual 
impulses performed within the id. Moreover, when impulses have been 
excluded from the ego as a result of its own defensive maneuvers, their impetus 
within the id continues to grow, and the id is then forced to make adjustments 
of interest in order to obtain some, if not the optimal, gratification and thus 
reduce its burden of instinctual energy (compare Nunberg, 1955). 

Derivatives. Because the ego is concerned with the execution of the demands 
of the id and yet defers to the requirements of reality and of the superego, one 
of its chief functions is the devising of derivatives. The impetus for the per- 
formance of instinctual acts is evidently not exhausted by the execution of those 
instincts that may be gratified; those that must be frustrated continue to press 
for execution. The ego attempts to find substitutes for these that will have 
the following two Properties: first, they must contain enough of the clements of 
the original wish so that their performance offers some relief to the pressure for 
action; second, they must be sufficiently different from the original wish so that 
they do not elicit the opposition of ego vigilance against danger or of the 
Superego. Such substitute acts are called derivatives. If the aim of an 

k d so that anatomical contact of erogenous zones is no 
longer required, we speak of sublimation. For example, a need to inflict pain 
in a sexual act may be sublimated (purified) by being altered to a wish to help 


people medically or surgically by bringing about some degree of therapeutic 
injury or even pain. If the original object of the instinctual wish is no longer 
conceived as the object of physical desire, s 


o that the love now becomes tender 
rather than sensual, we speak of idealization. Sublimation and idealization 
are two of the most common forms of derivative formation, but other altera- 
tions of the original frustrated instinctual need are possible i 

Intellectual function. The mature ego of the human contains as we have 
seen, a supplementary Structure that liberates the ego from bain restricted 
to currently presenting environmental Opportunities, and from bon limited 
to associative conditioning as a guide for making predictions This ae lement 
includes a microcosmic reproduction of the external world, includin que sclf; 
the individual images are counters with Which calculations can be Mig The 
wledge of a calculus; that is, a set of 
Consequences, The cgo supplement can 
S loaded” with information obtained from 
miiy memory images, their interrelationships, 

manifests 4 curiosity about these things 
Strated to be derived from the sexual curiosity 


ego nucleus, where an attempt will 
by comparing it with the image: 
nucleus. The second appercepti 
enlarge the ego supplement, increasi 
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it with what is already known. This need to integrate current percepts with the 
entire body of information included in the ego supplement is a manifestation of 
what is known as the synthetic function of the ego. The need to find causal 
relations between what has been observed and what is known has been called 
by Nunberg (1955) the “need for causality.” In most activities both aspects 
of apperception are active; in some, however, one or the other is dominant. For 
example, in actions that are constantly repeated in the same way, almost no 
new information is added to the ego supplement. On the other hand, there 
are activities such as investigation or study that are concerned primarily with 
loading the ego supplement and almost not at all with instinctual gratification 
(other than sublimated curiosity). 

Configurations and concepts are often difficult to use as counters in mental 
computations. In the ego supplement this difficulty is decreased by the 
device of attaching a word to each independent configuration or process. The 
words can be separated from their referents and handled in calculation with 
greater facility than the latter. Freud considered the use of 


considerably 
which is included within the ego 


verbal logic a hallmark of the preconscious, 


supplement. 


‘ction. Provided by apperception with data from the current environment 


by the ego supplement with data concerning potential sources of gratification, 
by the system of negative affects and defenses with a catalogue of wishes that 
must not be gratified and, as we shall sec, by the superego with a preferred 
profile of behavior, the ego is in a position to obtain gratification for the in- 
stinctual needs of the id. When an instinctual need has been submitted to all 
of the modifications, inhibitions, displacements, and attenuations that have 
been described, the ego is ready to take action. The page d of the mue 
acts by initiating one of a fixed repertory of procedures witli w hic a is m y 
i Some of these procedures have a definitive function of approaching 
; and others have primarily a signaling function. 
i e conscious intention or plan to this archaic ego. 
it is probably entirely narcissistic; that is, Conte 
cerned only with its own internal sensations. is ped E id dies 
mechanical, without conscious awareness of purpose : pius a. TAR ae 
similarly narcissistic, acting without reget iv à een 
infant is capable at first of few E nA d Lobia? develops later. Aside 
» performed at birth; control z Pedes pos accipe i eem Pra 
fom. these sipia HSR o SA i the mother to compel her at- 
Signaling operations that act powerfully upo i emiling. winding, STE, 
Fai. ei service. Such signals Uude dfe s s ot 
When the eg tias pur Ss sculature, posture, and vocal 
ive. movemen > a id sei Ñe increased knowledge 
ae pesi stc incorporating an image of it in 
iT = wn actio It isolates individual 
vip eae r ip archaic inherited instinctual 
nts (rudimentation; compare 
v recombined into 


provided. 
or acting upon the object 
There is no reason to attribut 
Psychically, as we have said, 
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Patterns, and it breaks then 
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novel sequences that will conform to plans made with the assistance I" o 
supplement. These intentional planned acts may be definitive cfiorts > 
achieve instinctual gratification or they may be limited to speech signals aimed 
at other individuals whose cooperation is desired. By exercising its capacity to 
act, the ego finally achieves the requisite instinctual gratification. . 
Splitting of the ego. The symptoms of neurotic and psychotic illness display 
a segregation of certain elements of the ego from the rest of the ego organiza- 
ton. For example, the compulsive neurotic will worry about, and strive to 
prevent, catastrophes that the intact core of his ego knows to be most improb- 
able. Even in the absence of mental illness, not all ideas included within the 
ego are mutually consistent and compatible. There is a constant tendency 
of the ego to revert to magical, nonrealistic thinking as in superstition, fantasy, 
gambling, and prejudice. Freud spoke of such phenomena as the result of a 
splitting of the ego (1940). Does this kind of split mean that two portions 
of the ego may contend with each other and thus produce mental illness in the 


mental illness, he implied that there were n 
one structure. For example, in depersonali 
that has been apperceived is not fully integrated into the ego supplement; the 
sense of reality that should normally attend it is withheld. This is an instance 
of a split in the ego, yet the conflict that gives rise to this Symptom is a conflict 
between id and ego that the latte 


the superego. In other words, the Split is intrasystemic, but the conflict is 
intersystemic. 


The S. uperego 

Just as the phenomena of neuroti equired the assumption of an 

ego that could act to oppose the inst; Strivings of the id, so certain 

phenomena of psychosis require the a hichcam act- to 
oppose certain tendencies of the ego. 

Freud took written cognizance o 

the ego (that is, self-punishment) i 


f the problem of a tendency to act against 
in two footnotes appended to the 


n The Interpretation of Dreams (1900), and 
: a : Se citations. in 1930 he mentions that geli- 
punishment isa function of the Superego. In 1914, in his paper On Narcis- 
d. Freud discusses ilie: lized image of the self within the 
ego. This image is idealize i 
advantage of this idealized image i E 

: YS A elf oe ect 
for love, in competition with the external object to the ego as an obj 
instinctual interest for this internal image, the i 
" : H , 
tion of its self-love by devotion to an object 
mands is performed out of a need to comply wi 
observing agency appears in connecti 


: i on with this ego ide Eus of 
discrepancies: between the actual Performance of D e Y bud ae 
of the ideal. In paranoia one encounters this self. 80 and the standa 
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onto others who are accused of spying upon, criticizing, and hurting or punishing 
the patient. This agency corresponds to conscience, which in turn arises from 
the critical influence of the parents and, subsequently, others whose influence 
the individual accepts as authoritative. Dream censorship is also attributed 
to this agency. The ideal is derived from social groups and, when the ideal 
is unfulfilled, social anxiety or guilt arises out of fear of punishment and loss 
of love. 

In 1917, in his work on Mourning and Melancholia Freud suggested that 
the delusions of moral inferiority that are a constant feature of melancholia 
arise from criticism of one part of the ego by another; the criticizing agency is 
conscience. In Group Psychology (1921) he continues his discussion of the 
ego ideal in terms of the phenomena of melancholia. Melancholia follows 
the loss of an object; to reduce the pain of the loss, the ego identifies with the 
object by incorporating the image of the object, or by introjecting it. The 
hostility of the ego against the lost object is now displaced to the relation 
between the conscience and the ego that has incorporated the object. The 
conscience attacks the ego as the ego would like to attack the object. It can 
do so because it has been split off from the rest of the ego. This critical agency, 


which is associated with the ego ideal, performs the functions of self-observa- 
he point of view of morality, dream censor- 


tion, supervision of behavior from the Hit ——— 

ship, and instigation of repression. The ego becomes an object to the ego idea 

that has developed out of it. When the ego conforms with its ideal, a feeling 
n e 1 d 1 a 

of triumph emerges and, when it fails to conform, a sense of guilt and inferiority 
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nomena, and the perceptiveness of Freud's observations and formulations leave 
almost no room for further illumination of the subject. I shall, therefore, 
confine my discussion to a few discrete topics. . 

Self-observation.  Nunberg (1955) emphasizes the role of self-observation 
in superego function. Primary self-observation is awareness of one's own af- 
fective sensations, and it is characteristic of the archaic and of the ideal ego. 
Secondary self-observation is the reflection of 
back upon those contents of the ego and ego ideal that can become conscious. 
The former is seen in states of energy depletion of the ego, as for example in 
the premelancholic and following the administration of phenothiazine tranquil- 
izers. The latter is encountered in States of energy plethora in the ego, as 
for example in the preschizophrenic and following the administration of ipronia- 
zid (Marsilid). The function of the Superego depends upon a third variety 
of self-observation. In Schizophrenia this self-observation is dissected free 
and projected out onto the object; in melancholia, the ego absorbs and identi- 
fies with the self-observing faculty of the superego. (The subject of self- 
observation will be developed more fully in another place.) 

The indirect abject. The second topic that we shall discuss is the concept 
of an indirect object. The relation to an indirect object can be observed even 
in the instinctual behavior of animals. A chick may respond to a signal of 
alarm emitted by its mother by hurrying to the nearest shelter. In that case 
we may consider the shelter the direct object of the instinct, and the mother 
the indirect object. Similarly, in the interest of protecting its young, a mother 
may attack an animal that approaches its nest. The intruder is the direct 
object of the instinctual act, while the young are indirect objects. The im- 


portance of this distinction i eat s ; : r 
potranee: Con Is not great in animals, because there is probably 
no consciousness of purpose or of the 


relation to the indirect object. In the 

4 g . T : ject. 
ap ore Sis hand, where instinctual tendencies are translated into, 
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Still later, the child performs certain activities upon himself or in his behavior 
toward others for his mother's sake. She becomes the indirect object for 
whom self-control is achieved, wishes are inhibited, and ungratifying acts are 
Until the termination of the Oedipus complex, the parents are 
s of most of the child's activities. One may say that behavior 
a positive sign, that is, a pleasurable affect, and 
behavior that they prohibit, a negative sign or unpleasurable affect, which 
the behavior would not deserve in its own right. After its termination (in 
fact, by virtue of its termination) the behavior profile sanctioned by the parents 
is enforced in deference not so much to the current, actual parent, but to a 
now internalized authority that replaces the parent as indirect object. The 
nt of certain groups of acts and the discouragement of others 
originally fostered by the parents are retained with undiminished force even 
after the actual parent is no longer present. To return to Freud’s formulation, 
an ideal behavior profile or an idealized dynamic image of the self is created 
within the ego in deference to the parent and is retained even after the relation 
to the parent has become attenuated. The superego confers the force of 
instinct upon the instructions of the parents. ‘xb 
Whereas in animals the parental object of the young seldom plays a signif- 
t role after maturity has been attained, in the human, as we have seen, 
r lose their significance and importance. The internalized 
and his ideals continues to influence behavior throughout 
life. This quality of human psychic life is probably the result of the operation 
of the principle of neoteny (Bolk, 1929; Roheim, 1950) in the area of behavior 
(Lorenz, 1952; Weyl, 1955). This principle asserts that characteristics of 
the adult human are homologous with similar characteristics of the young of 
In other words, with respect to the problem of instinctual 
the human, throughout his life, is subject to the tie with his 
seen how, as indirect object, the internalized image of the 
and behavior of the mature 


performed. 
indirect object 
that they sanction is given 


encourageme 


ican 


lower animals. 
object choice, 
parents. We have i x 
parent continues to influence the object choices 
human. 
Stabilizing effect. 
kind of stabilizing influ 
earliest descriptions of t 
that by acknowledging the 


Now this constant, internal, indirect object can exert a 
ence on the ego’s relation to external objects. In his 
he ego ideal, Freud (1914, 1921; Nunberg, 1955) noted 
separate and external nature of its objects, the ego 
of the infant was forced to surrender a part of its self-interest; it was required 
to direct a portion of its energy to external objects at the expense of concern 
with itself. However, with the establishment of the ego ideal as an internal 
but separate agency 3 or of the instinctual interest that otherwise might 
bedrawn outward endi be directed inward at this new quasi-object that simul- 
tancously served as an internal and yet also an external object. It made 
possible a secondary kind of narcissism or self-love, a substitution of the image 
of the self for external objects. which is often the first line of defense in the 
presence of internal or external danger. (Primary narcissism is the exclusive 
concern with self, that is, with ego feclings, ignoring the existence of objects. 
It is characteristic of the ideal ego.) The ego ideal of the superego, therefore 
makes it possible for the ego to endure a temporary separation from real 
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external objects, and also prevents, under normal circumstanc es, complete 
depletion of the psyche in favor of an external object. 

Reality testing. We are now in a position to return to the difficult problem 
of reality testing. We have noted above that whereas Freud initially attrib- 
uted reality testing to the ego ideal, he later attributed it to the ego. Nun- 
berg prefers to combine both of Freud’s views. He believes that whereas the 
ego (the ego supplement —M.O.) provides what Freud calls the indications 
of reality, the superego must ultimately sanction percepts that possess these 
indications, otherwise the status of being considered real is withheld from them. 
Why should Freud have entertained for nine years the notion that the ego 
ideal supervises the judgment of reality? I believe that the reason lies in 
the superego's function of regulating the ego's relation to objects by acting as 
a buffer or an internal quasi-object in the manner just reviewed, When the 
superego disapproves of an external object or of the aim directed at an object, 
it interposes itself between ego and object, either offering itself as a replacement 
for the object (secondary narcissism) or fusing with the primary self-observa- 
tion faculty of the ego (primary narcissism). In other words the superego 
acts as a buffer, not only when a disturbance in object relations requires such 
activity, but it actively uses its buffering capacity to give effect to its approval 
or disapproval of any specific object relation. In a late paper, Freud (1936) 
describes how the superego can prevent the attribution of reality to real 
percepts, thus creating the phenomenon of derealization. The sense of reality 
is often detached from external objects (derealization) or the ego supplement’s 
image of the self (depersonalization) when interest must be a from 
the real world, as for example at the onset of melancholia or hizo shirent. 
It is for this reason that Nunberg (1955) asserts that “the recogniti s i alit 
and adaptation to it thus are dependent not only on the DS TON ux i Y 
ing and acting ego, but also on an agency in the ego itself [ hs wn - uin 
M.O.], which takes a certain positi ^gardi La Past, the superego— 
: 2 position regarding the experiences of the czo and 
has to sanction them to render them fully real.” i SPEM 


Self-punishment. The final and most difficult topic that I shall consider i 
the problem of self-directed aggressiveness, Thinkin E nd pe^ dl 
egos, which are devoted to protecting themselves m din Mia 0, ig - 
or external origin, it is difficult to conceive of a self-directed a j oeer 3 iren 
However, Freud was so impressed with the clinical evidence ra m iab, esa 
that he was led to postulate a death expressed, f in SUER WC 
phenomenon of masochism. may adopt a M oi 
tude toward the superego. ourselves here mth a ci 


reud attrib ubtedly able to attack the ego. 
ressive - tited Some degree of autonomy 
Bressiveness from the original resentment 


prohibiting parent It i i 
analysis, after a patient realizes that he h 2 aa cce 
attacking (or wishes to 


attack) the analyst for no real reason, begin t i If 
and to suffer under the rebuke. For example, a Bitlet dite i himsel 
session one day with the wish to strike the analyst. He s the analytic 
the previous night in which he is seated next to an (NK P viii jn — a 

oy Who insults a 


instinct 


as been 
to see him 
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speaker. The patient in the dream threatens to strike the unruly 
boy. Clearly, in the dream, the patient speaks for his superego, while the 
patient's hostility to the analyst is projected onto the unruly boy. Since 
in the dream it is the patient himself who threatens to do the punishing, we 
ste that the superego has acquired the prohibited hostility and transferred it 
from the authority, as target, to the patient himself. The unruly boy is 
interested only in the object, the authority representing the father and the 
analyst; therefore he represents perceptual consciousness, the consciousness 
that is concerned with objects. The image of the patient in the dream is 
concerned only with the unruly boy; the image of the patient represents, 
verefore, the consciousness of self-observation, the superego. 

Freud predicted that "an impoverishment of ego-libido directly due to toxins 
may... be able to produce certain forms of ‘melancholia’ ” (1917). It is my 
opinion that this is what is actually done by the phenothiazine and reserpine 
tranquilizing drugs. A patient became depressed as a result of the administra- 
tion of perphenazine (Trilafon). She found it difficult to awaken in the morn- 
ing and to perform her daily chores. She felt “dead” and began to talk about 
d ideas of suicide. One evening, when she was alone in her apartment, she 
looked at herself in the mirror and saw the expected image of herself. How- 
ever, it did not have the appearance of a reflection, and the furnishings of the 
room were not reflected in the mirror. The image fixed her by its stare and 
conveyed the message that she could go into the kitchen and turn on the gas, 
and that this was the time to do it. The patient became frightened and fled. 
This was a brief psychotic regression with hallucination. Presumably the 
image in the mirror was à projection of the superego- Whence did it derive 
its tendency to kill the ego? It is interesting that in this drug-induced de- 
ssion there was no expression of guilt. There was pessimism and despair, 
of moral worthlessness. I am inclined to speculate that the 
demands of the ego and superego on the one hand 
available within the ego on the other is a source 
of great pain. Such pain would be noted by the faculty of a 
In the presence of a psychotic regression, the reality princip Eo e ego i 
abrogated and an archaic instinctual tendency to destroy ev d s 0 
pain (the death instinct) became directed now against the E Sim pa 
object has been lost and the patient ascribes the loss to po bm d e 
Conscious or unconscious hostile wishes against the object, depres b 


zm ensue and, I believe, act to arrest the supply of Ceci. im 
Id toe d es of this arrest Is 

f qu. Kerep the biologic al purpose ran no longer be dissipated 
rom bei + inetual energy which can 

l ng flooded by instinctua energ dearth of ego 

cause the object ig absent. AL any rate, the dea 8 

vainful icd hw ishment Also, as WC 
paintul and is now interpreted as à punish ` 


"ati iscourages Interest 
the dearth of ego energy mobile self-observation and dis urages es 
ne rth exceeds a given point, reality testing fails, 


) 


pre 
but no sense 
discrepancy between the 
and the small amount of energy 


energy is felt as 
have seen above, 


in external objects. When the dea ;chotic depression or melancholia 
external objects are given UP entirely, and pSYC O0," 
d d ies might be derived in such a case from an 


follows. Self-destructive tendenc cess af pall 
instinctual, defensive tendency te destroy Sousa I 
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Localization 


Convinced by his initial attempt in the Project that a premature attempt 
to relate psychic function to brain function led only to fruitless “neurologizing, 
Freud thereafter deliberately refrained from appealing to concepts of brain 
structure or function in his papers. We now possess a good deal more informa- 
tion on the physiology of the central nervous system than was available in 
Freud’s time, and I shall try to sketch a summary of possible relations between 
the psychic structure we have been discussing and the structures of the brain. 
While it will perhaps ultimately turn out that these preliminary hypotheses 
are not correct, the discussion may at least demonstrate that the functions 
of the psychic structures can be described in terms that apply to the study of 
anatomy and physiology. 

If we wish to find the locus of those functions that we attribute to the id, 
namely, the creation and distribution of im 
concern ourselves only with structures th 
vertebrate forms. The structures w 
primitive sources of motor power. 
likely site to which we can attribute 


pulse to instinctual action, we must 
at are prominently developed in all 
€ are seeking must also be related to the 
Probably the paleostriatum is the most 


| the motor power for instinctual behavior 
(Ariëns Kappers et al., 1936). I originally proposed that the striate body was 


concerned with the techniques of instinctual behavior on grounds no more 
cogent than these (Ostow, 1955b). However, the advent of the tranquilizing 
drugs seems to me to support this speculation, No matter how the molecular 


structure of the tranquilizin, tranquilizing function:cannot 
be dissociated from the sid of extrapyramidal function. 


Moreover, I believe that the tranquilizing function consists essentially of a 


ic energy; that is, a reduction of the pres- 
ctual drives. Such a reduction probably 
eneration of this im i id. Hence 
I believe that the evidence from the tranquilizing dub n tes supposi- 
erent and most archaic clement of the 
the chief function of the id. “tvating instinctual behavior, which is 
In the course of phylogenetic evolution the development of the paleostriatum 

s soon followed by the concurren 
dorsal thalamus, which projects 
1936). The neostriatum has a øg 
pallidus (Mettler, 1948). If the latte netual impetus, the DEO- 
striatum must be concerned with arresting instinctual drive ‘On the sychic 
level, arrest of instinctual drive must be attributed to the e ò In the haie 
ego of animals such Instinctual arrest or inhibition is ie wl it becomes 
necessary to avoid predatory destructiveness with respect to i members 
of the same species, for example, the young, the receptive fi ] d the 
vanquished male. We do not attrib hibitory dienen à te real 
ideal ego of the human infant but, a seen, the delineation of the ego 
as a separate structure in the adult h equired by thé factof instinctual 
inhibition observed in neurosis. he circumstances in which in- 


S we have 


Although t 
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stinctual inhibition occurs in the human are far more complex than in the 
animal, it may well be that it is the neostriatum (comprising the putamen and 
caudate nucleus in the human) that is the effector of this inhibition and there- 
fore an archaic component of the set of structures that performs the functions 


of the human ego. 

Destruction of the premotor r 
the loss of initiative, interest, continu 
is a disregard of the ultimate consequences of any act, a 
view of the present or future, and an ignoring of the sensitivities an 

There is some similarity between the behavior of patients who have 
had lesions produced surgically in the premotor irontal regions, and patients 
under the influence of tranquilizing drugs. However, the defect in the case of 
the former seems to be more widespread and devastating than can be accounted 
for merely by assuming à decrease in motivational impulse such as might follow 
nt of pallidal function. Lam inclined to assign to the premotor 
lobes the function of creating derivatives of instinctual 

whereby the impetus of instincts that are 
activities that are formally related to the 
minary effects (Ostow, 1954). 


egions of the human frontal lobe results in 
tity of behavior, and creativeness. There 
failure to take a serious 
d interests 


of others. 


an impairme 
regions of the frontal 
drives, an important ego function 
thwarted is transferred to other 


first but have similar indirect or prelir i 
Lorenz attributes affects to lower animals. Since the phylogenetically 


‘arliest input to the telencephalon is olfactory, an affective mechanism must 
exist in the lowest vertebrates in connection with the olfactory apparatus. 
The hippocampus (and its Anlage, the archicortex) was, carly in phylogenetic 
ictory structure receiving the fibers of the medial olfactory tract. 
It subsequently became dissociated from this source of olfactory fibers and 
became attached to the olfactory structures supplied by the lateral olfactory 
In the human the hippocampus has no direct sensory input, but re- 


secondary sensory information from the olfactory and all other modalities 
À e in nonosmatic (birds and ceta- 


Moreover, it is a large structure 
and in microsmatic animals. I have speculated therefore 
locus of the elaboration of affects (Ostow, 1955a). 
and affective sensations that appear during the 

redominantly negative (that is, un- 
concerned with negative than 
nwhich the hippocampus 
the medial olfactory 
f positive oF pleasant af- 
are candidates for 


history, an olfa 


tract. 
ceives 
of sensation. 
ceans, for example) i 
that the hippocampus 15 the 
Since, moreover, the affects 
course of temporal lobe seizures are p 
pleasant), the hippocampus is probably more conc! 
With positive affects. I suspect that the septal gi 
originally developed, and which continucs € 
tract, may be conce th the elaboratior 


fects, Hence the nonolfactory rhinencephalic structures 
affective functions of the ego. — ——-— 
that lies subjacent to the uncus on the ir er e r 
actually a complex of nuclei: the corticomedia 
nter for olfactory impulses, while the basolateral 
from the olfactory tracts, but from the pri- 
The efferent tract. from the basolateral 
Il as the efferent tract from the 
to which we have at- 


rned wi 


the assignment of the 

The amygdaloid nucleus thi 
surface of the temporal lobe 15 
group is a primary receiving cente 
group receives fibers, not directly 
mary olfactory receiving stations. — i 
amygdaloid complex (stria termin i E 
hippocampus (fornix), terminate in the > 


as we 
ptal nuclei, 
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tributed affective function, and in the hypothalamus. Now the amygdaloid 
complex, in addition to participating in rhinencephalic affective function, may 
also be regarded as a portion of the striatum, since it is morphologically a bul- 
bous expansion of the tail of the caudate nucleus and since it develops as a 
portion of the striatum (the archistriatum). Asa part of the striatal complex, 
it may be expected to play a role in the activation or inhibition of instinctual 
impulses; if it is functionally a part of the caudate nucleus, it more likely exerts 
an inhibiting influence. Hence the basolateral amygdaloid complex may 
provide the link whereby negative affects such as terror, horror, or depression 
may arrest instinctual activity. The inhibitory effect of negative affects 
upon instinctual behavior is an ego function. 

The failure of the ego to arrest impulses is clearly seen in the experiments 
of Kliiver and Bucy (1939), who removed both temporal lobes of monkeys 
and observed a loss of normal avoidance, an increase in exploratory behavior, 
a loss of negative affect, and an increase in the amount and diversity of sexual 
behavior. It is not possible to single out the individual structure whose loss 
is responsible for this effect, but it is clear that within the rhinencephalic struc- 
tures of the temporal lobe there lie the functional substrates of the ego func- 
T of uei y and affective inhibition of instinctual behavior. 

ere 1s evidence from experiments on eidetic i o Xlüver, 1933; 
Schilder, 1942), from the clinical experiences of rime M eme with 
hallucinogenic drugs, from the nature of dream distortion (Freud, 1900), from 
the effects of afferent isolation (Hebb, 1954; Lilly, 1956) that in archaic sensory 
experiences, images change in Size, intensity, orientation, and distance; they 
fragment, multiply, and combine, and time appreciation is disturbed. Now 
for the perceptive purposes of the archaic ego, this s ` ; 

B B š d > pontaneous fluctuation 
of the perceived image is useful, for it makes the releasing confi ion alone 
important, while fortuitous but ins irreleva ae =- zig on 
are eliminated. However, for the apperception of mi parametric propii 
which is concerned with the true nature of th x MM 

} ith t he objects of the external world 
rather than with their dire i i J Qt Wierexterma 


tinctually 


are common, affecting such parameters as size 
as well as reality and familiarity, Moreover. duri shi i 

theresa regression from the modality of , mg psychic automatisms 
that of the ideal and archaic ego 
ings, but no interest in externa] 
result of pathological inactivit 
activity or inactivity, 
eliminated or impaired 
archaic ego awareness continues 
ondary self-observation continues d 
about which specific structure of th 
mature process of apperception per 


only with subjective feel- 
I infer therefore that, as à 


uri i 
ing € I have no hint 
15 to be charged with the 
forme ; BP 
ormed by the €80 Supplement (secondary 
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p fae ey the rhinencephalon is an archaic structure, it 
due a e l iponent of the temporal lobe that exercises this 
a pr i mon E up oa 

1 a o cortical areas. The su- 
perior temporal gyrus, for example, is concerned with the interpretation of 
spoken language. It is also relevant that it is only the temporal lobe whose 
cortex, when stimulated, gives rise to formed hallucinations. 

Although the ego supplement's apperceptive function is probably to be 
attributed to some cortical structures of the temporal lobe, its function of 
constructing à microcosmic image of the external environment and making 
calculations with it is probably to be assigned to the parietal lobes. Lesions 
of the dominant parietal lobe impair speech formulation, calculation, and 


construction of maps and geometric forms. They also impair right-left orienta- 
tion. In addition they result in neglect of the contralateral half of the body 
and of external space (Critchley, 1953). 

AIL of these suggestions about localization are tentative and speculative, and 


Íew or none of them may ultimately be tenable. The purpose of presenting 
them is merely to demonstrate that the functional terms in which the psychic 
institutions are delineated are directly applicable to the study of the physi- 


ology and the anatomy of the brain. 


process apperception) 


Conclusion 
attempt to devise a theory 


that will be consistent with the instinct 


Freud's initial hypothesis 


The structural hypothesis of Freud is seen as an 


of psychic function and structure 


theory and that will comply with clinical data. 
of systems distinguished by different degrees of access to consciousness was 


unrelated to instinct theory. In the structural hypothesis, on the other hand, 
id, ego, and superego are defined in terms of their roles in the pursuit of in- 
stinctual gratification. The distinction between ¢go and id was required by 
the clinical facts of neurotic conflict in which one unconscious agency concerned 
with ultimate consequences attempts to impede the strivings of another. The 
distinction between superego and ego was required by the clinical facts of 

watch, criticize, and attack 


psychosis in which one agency of the ego seems to l cize at 
the rest of the ego- Because their definitions are functional, it 1s possib e to 
atomy and neurophysiology: Much remains 

hree institutions, 


es in neuroan 
the ultim 
ode of operation. 


look for correlat Tn 
he 


to be understood about 
its function, and its m 


ate structure of each o! 
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DISCUSSION OF THE PAPER 

vis Clinic for Child Guidance, Los Angeles, 
at each author, in discussing specific 
Like Paul Bergman! we are trying 
alytic theory by means of tracing 
nd concepts of today back to their germinal begin- 
hors have noted, explicitly or implicitly, that this 
help us to dissect overlapping concepts, to return 
to the original observations and to original theory constructions, and thus 
enable us to discover the nature of concepts that at times overlap and that 
are used in relation to different historical stages of the science of psychoanaly- 
sis. Also, it has been suggested that new clinical data, which we frequently 
were able to discover because of certain theoretical constructs used, have in- 
duced us to change our original theoretical notions. 

The second common feature of these contributions concerns the predomi- 
nant fact that we still rely primarily on the work of Freud himself; that is, 
in spite of many creative contributions and additions by others, Freud’s 
contribution seems to be the solid rock, the strong basis, to which we always 
return when we attempt to bring some order, some clarification, into the con- 
fused language of present-day psychoanalytic contributions. 

‘The historical path is taken since we frequently assume that the history of a 
science should show a logical development, so that we would be permitted to 
retrace logically our steps, as might be true for a complicated mathematical 
System that could be understood if we were to begin with the original simple 
n try to discover what effect the addition of a new mathe- 
ailed certain new definitions would have on, the total 
hat we deal with an empirical science which neces- 
late empirical discoveries and theoretical inven- 


RvpoLr Exsretn (Reiss-Da 
Calif.): It is of extreme interest to me th 
as used the historical method. 


concepts, h 
to understand psychoan 


to assimilate and 
the overcomplex issues a 
nings. Most of the aut 
historical point of view can 


definitions and ther 
matical concept that ent 
System, The trouble is t 
Sitates that we constantly re 
tions, 

a he paper of Ostow does a aN Tal although he 
wh; attempts to consider them in para cope and wha 

4L one may discover through a micro 


P t $ igation. 
Microscope are actually two different areas of ive. T— — 
I suggest that in the discussion that follows we attemp 


Separate. 
Perhaps I migl 
for a moment an 


and conceptual issues, 
knows, of course; that 


parate clinical 
t is the nature of the 


mind if I leave our topic 


y d [ have int? e 
y what if one were to 


ht be able to clarify à 1 
d discuss the problems one would encount 
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establish rules for the simple concepts of every day language. Permit me to 
introduce a quasi-historical thought experiment that would enable us to 
reconstruct the rules that govern the word "blue." The historical method 
of putting down all the rules that give meaning to this word might consist 
in observing a small child who is learning to speak. The child might look 
at an object and be told by an adult that this object is “blue.” The child 
learns to use the word and may apply it each time he sees a blue ball. At 
first he might not be able to understand the notion of color beyond his ability 
in pointing out blue balls and calling them blue. He might not designate red 
balls as blue, and so would not misapply the word, although he has only a 
restricted notion of its meaning. He would not use the word in the way that 
we do, but. would strictly hold to his implied rule, which requires that cach 
ball that is blue be called blue. If we know the implied rules of his use of 
language we can understand him. 

Incidentally, observations of this kind are really 
the considerations of analysts, since one might consider that a part of our 
function is to know the rules governing the System of communication used by 
our patients. This ìs particularly true for certain categories of patients, 
such as certain autistic children who use only rudiments of language that can 
be understood by the therapist if he is able to discover the implicd rules of 
these primitive language systems. The same holds true, only in more compli- 


cated fashion, for such complex language systems as those of dreams, schizo- 
phrenia, or symbolization. d 


As the child continues to grow we can distinguish in his | 
ment rules that have been added to the original ones. 
able to apply the word blue to any object and then eii 
adding rules that permit him to have the word blue 
of that color. Later on he will learn a use of the w 
according to which blue can also be used as a sign 
system, or as a symbol, such as the blue used in 
grow, more and more rules are added until h 
terms of the wave length that defines the 
blue permit him to use the word within a 
symbolization, within a system of theory, 
he “feels blue." 

The same would hold true if we were to trace Systems of explanation as thev 
are learned by the growing child and become more anil peer ca pec 
applied in different hierarchies of theoretical systems iti ai cade 

Such a study, which would consider only the n y 
theories (that is, their internal logics), could 
the empirical events that have given rise 
is true for the growing child, scientists, a 
not always take the time to reformulate their Systems and 
are not equipped to make explicit all the rules that isis > - Feuer 
concepts and their theories as their science d govern the use of their 


d : k evelops. Ernst Krie " 
“a lack of trained clarifiers, who might properly coordin: St Kris? spoke of 
) Mate the various proposi- 


not that far removed from 


anguage develop- 

The child is now 
arge his concept by 
applied to different shades 
ord blue that includes rules 
al, such as in a special light 
a flag. As he continues to 
€ finally can apply the word in 
color, so that the rules of the word 
reas of description, of signalling, of 
or as a simile such as when he says 


a of given concepts or given 
zu be separated in principle from 
Yo invention of these rules. As 

ey develop their specialties, do 
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Ar cach other or try to eliminate the inequities of language in psycho- 
Mb ienn — use of the concept of ego is offered 
organization. and so more dli ca p es ti enin cens c" p a dm 
ls ae m iege b ws o x pne the id, still its structure 
when the tripartite model was L- dris ead DE Sep wa a 
€ a ood primarily in a topographical sense, 
and I think now of Freud's diagram of the early 1920s, which reminds one of a 
geographical map and in which the impression is given that if the ego were 
on the surface, comparable to cultivated land at the edge of the inaccessible 
jungle and the primeval forest, the latter two would be comparable to the id 
and would be inaccessible to exploration. This early differentiation of parcie 
logical functions is understood by all of us, although Ostow's use of the phrase 
"accessible to inspection" hides the questions whether concepts such as ego and 
concepts of a different order of abstraction, whether he speaks of an 
ulty in observing or in finding evidence, or whether perhaps 
lescriptive rather than in explanatory terms. 
Asa matter of fact (this is merely an aside), if one follows present-day trends 
"tic literature one might also be of the opinion that ego psychol- 
ogy presents the much more difficult area, while id psychology is fairly well 
known. After all, it is historically true that only during later stages of the 
development of psychoanalysis have we paid attention to those areas that are 
now called ego psychology, and that we are much more familiar with these 
areas of investigation that are grouped under the title id psychology. 

It is characteristic of human language, that of the scientist as well as that 
of the child, that it does not have the definite pattern of a clearly defined logical 
system, so that the plea for unity of language, as was, for example, expressed in 
physicalism, seems impractical, though understandable. The search for clarity 
will not be satisfied through a concise set of constructs, a sort of Basic English 
for psychoanalysis, but will actually need to be a constant attempt to grasp 
anew the meaning of ever-changing concepts and to redefine them; we would 
manent conference on clarification. 
should find it possible to separate it from others, would con- 

rules within 


rules of terms and theories and the 
it seems to me, in historical sequence, 


and that earlier and simpler 
t of scientific language con- 


id are 
empirical diffic 
he thinks now in d 


in psychoanaly 


really need a per 

One task, if we 
sist of the attempt to study the 
This would be done best, 
perience will usually hold true, 
as the developmen 


these rules. 
assuming that our ex 
Uses of constructs are widened 
nues. 

_ Such a study (Rudolf 
I its natural habitat and improve 
livity to the rules that govern it 


Dew sensitivity in order to arrive at mor 
i langer of it 1 


examines language 
tion through an increased sensi- 
the wish to use this 
redefined concepts could be 


actually enlarges the use ot 
haps obsolete 


Carnap* has called it pragmatics) 
s communica 
s use. Consequently, 
{ more concise, 


s that it 


ny semantics, bul p il bstituting for other and per 
e E ; subs! i: : EET. i 
anguage rather than e y eccisarily helped by new language if, for various 


uses, Psychoanalysis is nO 
cs. I sychoanaly sis ma by i 


i (^c > ado 
reasons, this language cannot be p 
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It seems to me that the historical discussion of psychoanalytic concepts 
includes the task of establishing explicit rules for earlier and later usages, and 
to define their limits. 

If we return to the child of whom we assume, for the sake of our thought ex- 
periment, that he develops language in the fashion indicated, we will instantly 
think, of course, that his development of implicit rules for words such as the 
word blue is influenced by outside stimuli. The history of the logic of his lan- 
guage cannot be separated from the experiences he has and that influence lan- 
guage formation. However, observations of large numbers of children might 
confirm the expectation that there is a great similarity between the first ten 
words acquired by small children, as well as the implicit rules that characterize 
their use. A study of individual differences will bring to our attention the fact 
that different external stimuli influence different language formation, if I may 
neglect for a moment inner capacities in each child. A child who grew up in a 
community where blue is used as a traffic signal in the same way that we use 
the color red as a stop signal would be exposed to an experience that would 
lead him to develop different concepts of blue and in a different order than 
would be true for another child who grew up in a small frontier village where 
traffic signals were completely unknown. 

This, of course, also holds true for the development of scientific concepts. 
Thus Ostow Proposes in his study, which is primarily concerned, I believe, 
i Wy a bias the tripartite model owes its particular development 
the enc Rams in atrial: "ud {hat he was forced to introduce 
thuectibioal datécof peychoda cria to the concept of the ego because of 
catio! Erendi. vitia ^ p ^ respect it 1s Important to refer to Ostow's 
dosi D Gas] Fx. ich reality testing is usually seen as a func- 

et Ycltology, reality testing is seen as the function 


E : function in a : = 
that is not dominated by the archaic superego. AES helle gems 


reud’: 


tice—the kind of experience one might have e : 

: d ne : 5 xpected him t ls 
zli, the institute near Zurich, Switzerland. Tf his T ror cse 
primarily from the observation of psychotic Personality organization, would 
he have developed the tripartite model as he did? g 9 

A good many of our problems today, as we bri A 
model that still seems to be the most useful one me e mad up to date—a 
are related to the fact that we are using old conceptual tools f linical 
data for which they were not designed in th = tor mewseunien 


require constant reformulation of basic assu 
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Fisco e pre creas ipa considerations of the problems of 
r y ation can be subdivided into a number of 
phases. The first of these would be the logical task of tracing the implied 
Mise rupe ig anb eren umet cun Ib 

Y leration al data as they give rise to concept and theory 
formation. I believe it is the strength of Ostow's paper that he relates his 
discussion of the tripartite model primarily to empirical facts. His discussion 
of the ego supplement and the implied consideration of a hierarchy of ego 
organization lead us from the originally rather primitive spatial model, dà 
it was outlined in 1923,? to a discussion of the different personality functions 
which, in shorthand fashion, are described under the convenient headings of 
the three psychic instances. A third task that might be undertaken by the 
discussants may concern the interrelationship between concept and datum. 
The introduction of such theoretical constructs could be considered as the in- 
troduction of a tool, analogous to an improved microscope, that would then 
in turn permit us to see new data. These new data would inspire the introduc- 
tion of new observational tools and of new constructs, and vice versa. How- 
might also wonder whether some of the constructs, designed originally 
ations, actually hinder the advance of our science inasmuch 


as they do not permit us to see correctly. I am reminded of the simile that 
Bellak used in his introduction to this monograph, in which he suggested that 
sometimes the appropriate use of a magnifying glass would be much more help- 

For these reasons I have 


ful than the use of the microscope or the telescope. 
problem of the appropriateness of our concepts for the mastery 


ever, We 
for different observa 


returned to the 
of clinical data and the mastery of techniques. 

Another factor has always deeply influenced our theoretical thinking; I 
refer to the psychotherapeutic technique itself. The many discussions of the 
appropriateness of psychoanalytic standard technique, as to what constitutes 
and what constitutes analytic therapy, are actually also dis- 
the nature of our observational tools and their usefulness 


psychoanalysis 
cussions concerning 
in construction of theories. . Lu — 

Most of our theoretical constructs are derived primarily from psychoana lytic, 


therapeutic technique. . - : . 

The next step in our discussion ol the tripartite moc 
ness for the mastery of data gained through techniques ee 
] refer primarily to direct observation and to espenimente um 
is of the psychic apparatus ribed by the tripartite mode’, 
i " a, and occasionally is 


i i i f retical myt 
is occasionally considered as a useful theoretical myth, ; = 
al hypothesis that can be verified or disproved. 


f infants, for example, has led us to redefine many 
psychic apparatus and has given 
concepts for the understanding 
observation will deeply 
ay have indirect 


el concerns its useful- 
other than therapeutic 


methods. 
The genes 


, as des 


considered as an actu 


The direct observation o dor 
bout the genesis of the 


adequacy of these 
well be that direct 
and then m 
pts that stem from experi- 


that we are now ready to 


of our assumptions al 
rise to doubt concernir 
Of infant psychology. It 
influence certain concepts of € 
impact on theory and technique. à 
Mental research in the field of perceptior 


ng the 
may 
arly development, 
| Analytic conce 
a indicate 
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rely on data other than those from the therapeutic setting, and that psycho- 
analytic theory is now also influenced by laboratory experiments. on. anit 

It is fascinating to see how the original tripartite model of ego, superg vices 
id lends itself, as functional concepts become better understood, E coe : T 
the barrier of mere clinical use and to thus develop more general theorie 

i avior. 

Morem em the fact that the introduction of the tripartite model se 
an attempt to devise a theory of “psychic functions and structure which sha 
be consistent with the instinct theory,” while recent developments supplement 
our theories, which were originally designed to help us understand how the 
demands of drive organization are satisfied and how the demands of reality 
are met; that is, how their drive origin leads to a development of neutralization 
and freedom. l 

None of the theories and concepts discussed in this monograph can be dis- 
cussed without reference to a total theory of personality. The structural 


model has served well, like the basic structure of a building, 


the compartments 
of which are interrelated. 


Ostow has given us an extensive statement about the 
concepts of the tripartite model, and he has r 
empirical aspects of our problem. 


My remarks are aimed toward clarification of the different tasks of our dis- 
cussion: the problems of pragmatics, of semantics, of the clinical data, of the 
relation of theory to therapeutic technique, of the 
tion and, finally, of laboratory experimentation. 
tion in detail and, as long as possible, as separat 
strate clearly how useful the structural model is i 
modifications might be required in some of the 
subdivision would permit us to find a bridge 
as it is derived from the clinic to psychoan 
and to the integration of theoretical thinking 
and theoretical fragments from different fie 
systematic theory of behavior. 
to me that psychoanalytic thi 
make toward such a general t 


development of the 
elied primarily, I believe, on 


problems of direct observa- 
All of these require considera- 
e issues if we want to demon- 
n each of these areas and what 

Thave suggested that such 
between psychoanalytic thinking 
alytic applications in other fields 
that will bring together empirical 
Ids of psychology and lead to a 
The usefulness of the tripartite model indicates 


nking will have an outstanding contribution to 
heory of behavior. 
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Osrow: Ekstein proposes that I should have written a different paper. I 
agree with him that the kind of paper that he Proposes might have been an 
interesting one, certainly to read and, Possibly, even to write, The reasons I 
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selected the approach that I did are these. First, I know more about clinical 
application than I do about anything else. Second, it seems to me that since 
the terms we use were derived from the clinic and since we are concerned with 
their clarification, we must go back to the original phenomena, the original 
observations that made the use of the terms necessary. That is what I have 
tried to do. That such terms should now, in an attempt to form a general 
theory of psychology, be confronted with ancillary data from the laboratory, 
from society, from anthropology, and from child observation is necessary, 
of course. I recognize this as an important aspect of any attempt to under- 
stand how far this theory does apply. I certainly encourage any such attempt. 
However, the terms themselves and the theory itself arose in the clinic. If 
the terms are to be clarified, the clarification must take place in relation to 
the original observations. 

WoLrENSTEIN: I was much impressed with Ostow’s persuasive presentation. 
However, I had the impression that Ostow is dealing almost entirely with 
hypothetical entities, and I did not really share Ekstein’s impression that his 
approach was very empirical. “Forces” and "impulses" and "ego ideal" or 
"ego supplement" are metaphysical entities, not anything directly observed. 

Let me take something related and explain what I mean. 

Let us take the case of a patient who shows lack of scruples about behavior 
that we consider immoral. We are likely to say that he has a “defective super- 
ego.” What does this mean? What have we added to the observation? 
The one thing that we have added is ambiguity, because “defective superego” 
may also refer to many other situations, such as an impulse that overcomes a 


person on occasion. 
Also, one frequently 
epiphenomena ; when on 
talking about the real thing that un 
when we speak of a “defective superego,” we 


has the illusion that the observed phenomena are merely 
e says that the patient has a “defective superego” one is 
derlies the epiphenomena. However, 
mean more than just this observa- 
if the patient does not show the usual scruples about certain 
k for other additional manifestations that may be related 
nomenon. In other words, this two-word diagnosis 
For instance, we may find a need for punish- 


loes not show conscious moral feeling, if t 
be punished. We have often observe 


tion; we mean that, 
acts, we should loo 
dynamically to this phe 
does not tell the whole story. 

ment. Although the patient c 


behaves i -] ay he arranges to " 
s in such a way he a B P Aei Also, we might 
this in other cases and we might look for this combination- 


; i is failure 
look for episodes in the history of the patient that might Meer wires vens 
to develop the usual moral scruples. We are ae 754 kind of program- 
Cgo,” instead of a mere description of what was obs' ods lok aa 
Matic statement. Here is a piece of advice for ourselves: 


i «factors. We cannot know what 
piod ible genetic and dynamic factors. i ori 
inei pun What we know are our observations g 


the il we find them. ar O euperego” for a given 
‘Cy are until we fi servations; the use of the term “supe g dae 
izations from past observ ; the fact that other observations may 


i t 
observation serves as an allusion to 


relevant here 
. i cerned 
As far as Ostow's paper is conce 3 


Iam sure that if this monograph were 
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to be expanded we could spell out the empirical referents of the numerous in- 
teresting statements that he has made; this might be a very worthwhile under- 
taking. . 

Osrow: As I understand Wolfenstein’s remarks, they are essentially opposite 
to those of Ekstein. Wolfenstein says that I pretend to be empirical and 
clinical and to deal only with data, whereas I am actually dealing with abstrac- 
tion. I think I am dealing with data! The fact is that it is necessary to go 
one step beyond attaching a word to everything one describes, but once one 
has attached a word to a concept one can make secondary inferences. This 
has to do with the whole problem of method, which we have dealt with many 
times, but Mirsky, in a previous discussion, infers that there is such a thing 
as hexokinase, although he has never seen it. We do not consider that an 
extravagant abstraction or extrapolation. In other words, we are able to make 
certain generalizations and to make certain causal relations. 

T have tried to keep the construct that I have used as close to the data as 
possible. I have tried to deal with concepts no more than one or two steps 
removed from the actual observation. I do not regard the phenomena as 
epiphenomena; I regard them as the real data in which you can see the regu- 
larities that will help us to predict what subsequent experience will show. 

I agree with Wolfenstein that theoretical statements are used to obscure 
ignorance and to pretend that we understand a situation when we do not. 
However, it is no argument against anything to show that it has been abused 
in the past. Moreover, the fact that a theory can be abused is no argument 
against having theories. What do we accomplish with a theory? Principally, 
it enables us to be parsimonious. If we can explain a large number of different 
kinds of observations with a small number of new terms and new concepts, 
we have accomplished something. 

Tam reminded of Benjamin Franklin’s answer to 
is a theory?" You remember his answer, “Wh 

SANFORD: I think that a large part of the 
think that Ostow’s paper should have been v 
the difference between Ekstein’s 


the question, “What good 
at good is a baby?” 

problem is its presentation. I 
l ery much longer, In that way 
and Wolfenstein’s positions mig 1 
better resolved. My own impression strongly supports the 
Wolfenstein, that is, it appears that quite a few 
and new distinctions have been introduced — 
although I must confess that I have not re: 
recent years. 

My impression is that, when one introduces 
cept into a field such as psychoanalysis, it is v 
for it. € onside? how few really new concepts have ever been introduced into 
psychoanalytic literature. This, I believe, is what Wolfenstei has i ind 
It is all well and good to have this sense of a certain gen S" e uU ES 

. Ji m nA E : eralization that you 
would like to make from certain clinical observatio s 


ns, but what one NS 

á s à e must con- 

sider is the fact that numerous other observers might draw quite different 
a e ere 


inferences from the "same data. This leaves Unsolved the question of which 

concept will achieve an integral place in our theory and endure as something 
so. it See ] at i je "ass c 

useful. Also, it seems to me that in the task of Presenting these ideas one 
s “se ideas 


ht have been 
position taken by 
new notions, new concepts, 
at least they are new to me 

ad much Psychoanalytic literature in 
à new distinction or a new con- 
ery difficult to gain acceptance 
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actually requires more space, so as to be able vi i 
logical objections to the idea and possible i sake kr = eme 
be made if the idea is to be validated. If this is not done the i -— PER 
left, at least with the person who approaches it for the first time hayek id E 
is overwhelmingly conceptual and imaginative. albeit creati idi en 
empirical basis. i aaa M 

PuwPrAN-MiNDLIN: In the controversy as to how 7 i 
from the experiential data, Iam ied of tha. dent pus eid 
giant step," and I have a feeling that Ostow feels that he has taken bins bake 
steps. Because of the fact that he has used a number of new terms, we Y A 
the feeling that some of them, at least for those of us who have aa ere 
them the first time, are really giant steps, and that it is rather difficult to fit 
them into our previous frames of reference. 

Ostrow: I must thank Pumpian-Mindlin for that comment because actuall 
I think that is probably the only difference; if Sanford found it difficult ol 


understand me, then obviously there was some defect in my presentation that 


requires correction. 
I do not believe that I have introduced any really new concepts. I believe 


that I may have used new terms for old concepts, and I have tried to discuss 
old ideas in perhaps a somewhat different way, but I do not believe that I 
have introduced any new abstractions. If I have created that impression, 
then clearly I must present my idea in piecemeal fashion, step by step, doni 
menting each step, perhaps in a scries of papers. 
BrrLAK: One of the things that struck me is that Ostow did not discuss 
his concepts very much from the standpoint of models or from that of how 

they do or do not help us. 
ark, “Was this trip necessary?” If so, the 


To borrow Sanford’s earlier rem 
burden of proof is to show why it was necessary and what his ideas will do for 
us that other T should even go so far as to say that, in a 


models cannot do. 
way, he has presented a sort of anti-ego psychological ego psychology. 
id that we should consider the ego to be the totality 


He could merely have sal 

of ego functions, the ego functions being such and such, and then considered 
what we could say about the conceptions involved. Instead, he has suggested 
some of his own ideas on the rudiments of ego functions. I am sure that he 
must have good reasons for doing so, but he did not give them tous. Ido not 
understand what advantages are to be found in his concepts of the primitive 
ego, of the ego supplement. In fact, throughout his presentation I was rather 


disturbed about certain anthropomorphic and spatial concepts, such as prox- 


imity to the external world. 


Minsky: I have great Teg 
ronouncement 


elieve that he made a series 
but primarily on extrapola- 
His description of 


ard for Ostow, but Ib 
s based, not on data, 


of dogmatic p B 
dom imi ethology, 22 area for which I have respect. H 
o reminded me of the simple reflex arch, a stimulus, and a re- 
nded, and my astonishment 


the archaic eg 
sponse, and no 
is only an expre 
nouncement tha 
manner, while ipronia 


Of course, I am astou! 

ssion of the degree of excitement induced in me by your pro- 

t tranquilizers affect instinctual energy in one area and in one 
zid (Marsilid) activates oF increases instinctual and non- 
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G) The MENOS (quarto series), established in 1895, are issued at. 
regular intervals. It is intended that each volume shall be devoted to mon 
graphs relating to some particular department of science. Volume T, Part 
is devoted to Astronomical Memoirs, Volume II to Zoological Memoi 
No more parts of the Memoirs have been published to date. The price 
one dollar per part. 

(4) The SCIENTIFIC Survey OF Porto Rico AND THE VIRGIN ISLAN 
(octavo series), established in 1919, gives the detailed reports of the anthr 
pological, botanical, geological, paleontological, zoological, and meteor 
logical surveys of these islands. 
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